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Still Needed: Airlift! 


Air Force + Airlines — 
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Specific Planes for 
Specific Jobs 
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THE AIR MAGAZINE FOR THE BUSINESS EXECUTIVE 
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Overnight deliveries to Europe 
by scheduled 


Clipper Cargo 


ee ot ee ee oY 


New! 30% reductions 
on transatlantic and 
transpacific shipments 
over 440 Ibs. 
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HOW TO SAVE EVEN MORE 
BY USING AIR MAIL 
AND AIR PARCEL POST 


With Clipper® Cargo you get these advantages... 


Space may be reserved. 


Lower costs from lighter packing, lower insurance 
rates, less handling. 


New markets brought within reach by a huge 
Clipper fleet . . . dependable, on-time deliveries to 
84 countries .. . 40 flights a day from the U.S.A. 
alone! Cargo space on every Clipper. 

All-cargo flights through to Shannon, London, 
Brussels, Amsterdam, Frankfurt. 

4ll helpful offices around the world to serve you 
and show you how to save money, shipping by 
Clipper Cargo. Ask for free Cost Analysis. 
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Your mail, samples and par- 
cels under 5 lbs. often will 
earn a lower rate sent as 
Air Mail or Air Parcel Post 
than shipped as air cargo. 
Ask your local Postmaster 
for specific details. 

The Post Office, you know, 
routes this type of mail with 
the highest priority, and 
impartially, by the earliest 
available flight of any sched- 
uled certificated airline. 
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*Trade-Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. O1f. 


Call your Shipping Agent or, in New York, 
STillwell 6-0600, 80 E. 42 Street 


Leader in overseas air Par AMERICAN, won: MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
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FLYING BOXCAR... 


From the frozen regions of Alaska and Northern Canada to 
tropical lands in Africa and Asia, Fairchild combat-proven 
C-119’s are daily delivering varied cargoes through intense 
heat, sub-zero temperatures, tropical humidity and arid desert 
air. Famous “Flying Boxcars” carry on... proved against 
the severest conditions of landing, take-off and flight. 

The work horse of our Military Services, the “Flying Boxcar” 


is built for its versatile job ...to pick up and deliver bulk 
military cargo and deliver it anywhere at an exceptionally 
low cost per ton-mile. There is only one “Flying Boxcar”. That 
is why its unique twin boom configuration is a familiar sight 
in every quarter of the free world. 


ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


4 
AGERSTown, MARYLAND 


Sareet 3% $ % ee t x ee 
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ENGINE DIVISION, Farmingdale, N.Y. - GUIDED M 


ISSILES DIVISION, Wyandanch, N.Y. » SPEED CONTROL DIVISION, Wickliffe, Ohio - STRATOS DIVISION, Bay Shore, N.Y. 
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FLYING CAB 


ste: 


Accepted all over the world as 
the No. | authoritative book 
on air cargo... 


BOXCARS 


IN THE 


SKY 
By Richard Malkin 


100,000 words of dynamic text 
22 “4 chapters 
140 jamie photographs 
itis index 


$4.75 


, 7° Clip This Coupon and Mail it Today 


Import Publications, Inc. 
10 Bridge Street 
New York 4, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

| am anxious to receive ........ 
copy(ies) of Richard Malkin's out- 
standing book, BOXCARS IN THE 
SKY @ $4.75 per copy. (Add 25¢ 
per book for carriage and handling 
charges.) Please bill me.* 


STATE ... 
*C To save money, | am enclosing 
$4:75. 


Please send the book prepaid. 
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A Welcome to the 


British Industries Fair 


by 
The Rt. Hon. Peter Thorneycroft 
President, Board of Trade 
Great Britain 


HE THIRTY-THIRD British INpustRiES Fair, largest national trade exhibition in the 
panes will be held in London and Birmingham from May 3 to 14. The industries 
represented are together responsible for more than half Britain's total exports, and 
many of the manufactures displayed will have been designed and produced to meet 
the special needs of our overseas customers. The fair regularly attracts many thou- 
sands of buyers from abroad, and it is my great pleasure once again to extend them 
a very warm welcome. 


As is customary, the heavy engineering and electrical 
exhibits will be concentrated at Castle Bromwich in the 
industrial Midlands where that section of the fair is under 
the management of the Birmingham Chamber of Com- 
merce. The Board of Trade is responsible for the organi- 
zation of the London sections, at Earls Court and Olympia, 
where we will again show the products of our lighter in- 
dustries. 


Everything shown at the British Industries Fair is made 
in Britain, with only one important and delightful excep- 
tion. That is in the colorful group of stands in the Com- 
monwealth Section of Earls Court, where our sister nations 
and colonial territories proudly display their raw materials 
and the products of their manufacturing industries, and 
where this year they will provide a vivid panorama of the 
journey of our Queen. 


The Rt. Hon. 
Peter Thorneycroft 


It is not easy, in organizing an overall trade fair, to 
select a time that conveniently accords with the buying seasons of diverse trades. 
From that point of view, the month of May is a compromise, but | think a very happy 
one, because in Maytime our country is at its loveliest and I hope there is no visiting 
business man so preoccupied that he cannot afford a day or two to see something of it. 


We will do everything we can to make his visit smooth and enjoyable, on duty 
and off. British Consulates are ready to give advice about transportation. At the fair 
will be found comfortable buyers’ clubs and all the stenographic and communications 
services needed. Travel and entertainment agencies are well represented, and so is the 
Board of Trade for those who seek advice about the problems of world commerce. 


The visitor will see reflected in the fair our determination to maintain and increase 
the overseas trade which alone enables us to remain the world’s best customer for food 
and raw materials, to play a leading part in the defense of the free world, and to help 
bring prosperity to the underdeveloped areas of the earth. He will find evidence that 
we are not resting on past achievements but are vigorously taking advantage of the 
new basic materials and new techniques of production. He will see how jealously 
we are guarding our reputation for high quality and performance. He will, I believe, 
be pleasantly surprised at our success in reducing the delivery delays that have frus- 
trated commerce in recent years, and at the competitiveness of our prices. 


In short, British industry is in course of emerging from the straightjacket which, 
for one reason or another, was imposed on it in the years immediately after the war. 
As controls are removed and impediments abolished, United Kingdom manufacturers 
are regaining an ability to act on their own judgment and use with much greater 
freedom the methods and materials which they consider called for by the contemporary 
situation. We are in process of restoring individual initiative to the key place which 
it once occupied in our economic system and giving back to industry the flexibility 
which it needs for competing successfully in international trade today. 


The forthcoming transfer of responsibility for the British Industries Fair from a 
Government department to a company representing private enterprise should he viewed 
in the light of this general trend. The association of the fair with the Board of Trade, 
dating as it does from 1915, is not lightly broken and I would be at fault if | let the 
occasion pass without a tribute to the efforts of all those officials who have built up 
the fair from being a small show in the London docks to the concern it is today. 


But it is our conviction that under its new management the fair will be more appro- 
priately run, will enjoy more unqualified support from those manufacturers it exists 
to serve, and will more thoroughly typify British business methods at their best. 


Commerce 
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Traffic Men! Shippers! 
THIS IS YOUR CONTEST! 


SAMPLE LETTER 


Several years ago our company developed 
a daily inventory system which is tied in with 
the operations of the traffic department I head. 
Up to that time it had been our practice to 
send fairly large stocks of supplies to each 
of our manufacturing units. This represented 
a considerable investment in supplies which 


Each month AIR TRANSPORTATION 
will pay $2 5.00 in cash 
often lay untouched for months. It was defi- 


for the best letter written by an individual ften ae 5 valle a eval 
directly concerned with the shipment of his ee 


' After a study of the situation, our company 
company s products. adopted a policy of taking inventory in all 


our plants every afternoon. Requests for ad- 
ditional parts (steel nuts, sheet steel hinges, 
sill plates, screws, bolts, door panel molding, 
carburetors, cotter pins, paint thinner, brack- 
ets, etc.) are teletyped to our main office in 
Detroit. These are okayed and turned over 
to my department. We have specific instrue- 
tions to the effect that such inventory orders 
must go by air. Our plants receive their sup- 
plies the next day. Not only are we able to 
keep our plants in current supply, but we are 
able to do this at less cost to us. Further, it 
is my understanding that our purchasing de- 
partment now can take advantage of fluctua- 
tions in the market to pick up supplies at 
advantageous prices. 

Our experience in the air shipment of these 
supplies has been excellent As a result, we 
have looked deeper into the subject of air 
freight and have come to recognize it as an 
invaluable adjunct. A large percentage of our 
export shipments now go by air because cost 
studies have proved it to be more economical 
in many cases. Recently we flew a consign- 
ment to Havana at a total cost of $62.46. If 
it had gone by surface means, it would have 
cost us $79.03. 


@ We are not looking for literary masterpieces. 


@ What we do want are letters on any one of the listed 
topics in which the subject you select is covered concretely 
and to the point. 


@ We want your letter to serve as a valuable air-shipping 
lesson to our thousands of vitally interested readers. 


@ We do not care if you can tell your story in 250 words 
or 2,500 words. Length is unimportant. What you say 
is important. 


SUGGESTED TOPICS... 


1. How | Saved Money Through Air Cargo. 

2. Why My Company Has Increased Its Air Shipments. 
3. What the Use of Air Cargo Has Taught My Company. 
4. Case History of One of Our Airfreighted Products. 


mimnniininnnnnwR ULES OF THE CONTE § Trani, 


1. The decisions of the contest judges—the Editorial able mention, may enter the competition as often as 


Board of AIR TRANSPORTATION—will be final. All 
published letters become the property of AIR TRANS- 
PORTATION. 

A prize of $25 in cash will be awarded each month to 
the writer of what in the opinion of the judges is the 
best letter on any one of the specified subjects. The 
winning letter and photograph of the author will be 
published in AIR TRANSPORTATION. 

. The contest is open only to individuals in the Traffic 
or Shipping Departments of commercial and industrial 
firms, and to those who by the special nature of their 
particular activities are closely allied to traffic and 
shipping. Airline and freight forwarding personnel are 
excluded from this contest. 

. All letters received between now and June 4, 1954 
will be judged for this month's award. Letters received 
within the next 30-day period will be considered for 
the following month's award. 


Winners of each month's $25 cash prize are not eligible 


to participate again during the life of the contest. All 
other contestants, including those named for honor- 


they like. 


. Letters will not be judged on literary style or neatness. 


The judges will take into consideration the contestant's 
handling of a particular problem, the basics which led 
to the decision to use air cargo, the economics in- 
fluencing the shipper's decision, the detailing of a 
case history, etc. Study the sample letter on this page. 


. Letters named for honorable mention will be entered 


in the following month's pool of entries, unless the 
contestant elects to submit a new letter. 


. The length of the letter will have no bearing on the 


decision of the judges. Write as briefly or as much as 
you think is necessary to relate your story. 


9. Address all submissions to: 


CONTEST COMMITTEE 


AIR TRANSPORTATION 


10 BRIDGE STREET 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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"SHIP VIA S4I : 
ss i flights 
a week 


for AIR CARGO to ALL EUROPE 


Overnight to: For rates, schedules, cargo 
GLASGOW . HAMBURG . BREMEN reservations and information 


call your cargo agent or 


COPENHAGEN . OSLO . STOCKHOLM Circle 6-4000 


New 48-hour service to: 
TEHERAN and all 
Near East points 


ty oo SAS SAF 


—_SxY TRADER SERVICE SCANDINAVIAN 
One-carrier responsibility AIRMINES SVSTEM 
Cargo reservations 

to final destination 


DISTRICT OFFICES. ATLANTA LOS ANGELES . SEATTLE 
NEW YORK . WASHINGTON, D.C . DETROIT . PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO . MINNEAPOLIS . SAN FRANCISCO CLEVELAND 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20,N.Y. 


A SPECULATION IN THE 
AIR FREIGHT INDUSTRY 


& METEOR 
AIR TRANSPORT, INC. 


. oe Meteor Air Transport, Inc., 
Fisele & King, Libaire, Stout & Co. is cnzaged in the business of 
transporting, primarily under 

Established 1868 


contract or charter, airfreight 
Members of New York Stock Exchange for industrial and commercial 


shippers, and passengers for 
50 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. the Army and other customers. 


HAnover 2-6660 It operates five aircraft and 
has its own maintenance shops, 
hangar and storage facilities at 
Teterboro Airport, N. J. It 
also has facilities for freight 
dispatch at the Detroit Airport. 


We are offering 199,800 
shares of the Class A Stock of the 
Company at the offering price of 


$450 


a 
ed Offering circular available 
' 


Seceees eee ees ee eeeeseeasseeeeny 
GENTLEMEN: 

Please send me copy of Offering Circular of 
Meteor Air Transport, Inc., Class A Stock. 


NAME .. 


ADDRESS per share 
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British Cargo Line 
Wins CAB Permit 


For Atlantic Run 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — Airwork 
Limited, the British all-cargo carrier. 
has been granted a foreign air carrier 
permit by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
for the transportation of freight only 
between the co-terminal points London 
and Prestwick, and New York, via Ice- 
land, the Azores, and Gander. The 
order was signed by President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower at presstime. 


Airwork expects to operate the trans- 
atlantic cargo service with DC-6A air- 
freighters now on order, but before de- 
livery of the new aircraft is effected the 
carrier will utilize its Handley Page 
Hermes equipment. According to company 


The possibility of the award of a 
foreign air carrier permit to Airwork was 
highlighted in the Transatlantic Cargo 
Case in which the CAB examiner rec- 
ommended the certification of Seaboard 
& Western Airlines (Feb., 1954 AT). In 
some industry quarters it had been pre- 
dicted that Britain's prior approval of 
Airwork's transatlantic all-cargo opera- 
tions would spark the CAB into expedit- 
ing a final decision and certification of 
an American transatlantic all-cargo car- 
rier before giving the green light to 
Airwork. 

At presstime there had been no word 
from Washington. Nor were Seaboard 
executives communicative. 


a RR TTS 


executives, it expects to operate one sched- 
uled round trip weekly between London 
or Prestwick and New York via Gander 
and Montreal, and another scheduled 
round trip between the same termini via 
Gander, “operating via the Azores only 
when required to do so because of weather 
conditions, but with authority to pick up 
and deliver cargo at that point.” 

Although the CAB did not name Mon- 
treal as an intermediate point in its per- 
mit, it does not prevent Airwork from 
hauling shipments between the Canadian 
city and other foreign points. The airline 
will not carry traffic between Montreal 
and New York. 

Forty-two percent of Airwork’s outstand- 
ing stock will go to Furness, Withy & Co., 
Ltd. According to the CAB, it has “no 
quarrel” with the proposed new stock issue 
to the ocean shipping firm. 


Aler to Head KLM 


THE HAGUE—Lieutenant General I. A. 
Aler, recently appointed executive vice 
president of KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, 
is due to become president. The appoint- 
ment to the executive vice presidency was 
a formality which was followed by a pro- 
posal at the extraordinary general meeting 
that he be appointed president effective 
May 1. He will succeed Dr. Albert Ples- 
man who died December 30, 1953. 
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SAR 
TRANSPORTATION 


The World's First and Only Air Cargo 
Magazine . . . Established 
October, 1942 


Member of Busi Publications Audit 
of Circulation, Inc. 


AIR TRANSPORTATION, published 
once each month, thoroughly covers 
the entire air cargo industry for the 
benefit of all those engaged in ship- 
ping and handling domestic and in- 
ternational air freight, air express, and 
air parcel post, as well as using the 
domestic and international air mail 
services. Included in AIR TRANSPOR- 
TATION’S wide coverage are: air ship- 
ping, cargoplane development, rates, 
packaging, materials handling, docu- 
mentation, air cargo terminal develop- 
ment, insurance, routing, interline 
procedures, new equipment, commer- 
cial airlines, military: air transport 
service, air freight forwarders, and 
business flight. 


Subscription rate for United States 
and Possessions, $5.00 for one J ys 
$8.00 for two years, and $11.00 for 
three years; foreign countries, $6.00 
for one year, $10.00 for two years, 
and $14.00 for three years. Individual 
copies, 50 cents each. 


John F. Budd, Editor and Publisher 
Frank R. Brine, Assistant to Publisher 
Richard Malkin, Managing Editor 

L. R. Hackney, Contributing Editor 


Dr. W. L. Grossman, Contributing Editor 


Langdon P, Marvin, Jr., 
Contributing Editor 


K. H. Lyons, Business Manager 
Frank W. Budd, Circulation Manager 


Keith H. Evans, 

West Coast Advertising Representative 
3757 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
Phone: DUnkirk 8-298! 


J. B. Tratsart, Ltd. 

United Kingdom Sales Representative 
799, Harrow Road 

Sudbury, Wembly 

Middlesex, England 


AIR TRANSPORTATION is published by Import 
Publications, Inc., Ten Bridge Street, New York 
4, N. Y.; also publishers of Custom House Guide, 
American Import & Export Bulletin, and Alr 
Shippers’ Manual. Reprinting of any article or 
portion of an article appearing in this maga- 
zine without written permission, is strictly for- 
bidden. AIR TRANSPORTATION is available on 
~ 1! For information contact publi 
office. 


10 BRIDGE ST., NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
Phone: WHitehall 4-2898 


Copyright, 1954, Imoort Publications, Inc. 


Acceptance under Section 34.64 P.L. and R. 
authorized. 
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GUEST CARGO EDITORIAL 


AIR SHIPPERS ARE 
ON THE UPGRADE 


WHY SOUTH AMERICAN 


By Harry F. Graham 


Cargo Superintendent, Pan American-Grace Airways 


Harry F. Graham has lived and worked in Latin America and 
traveled extensively all over the hemisphere. Born in Lima, 
Peru, of American parents, he attended the University of 
Puerto Rico, and is a graduate of the Wharton School in 


Pennsylvania. He first became associated with the transpor- 


tation industry in 1939, and after 3!/ years of wartime service 
as a Coast Guard commissioned officer on amphibious trans- 


port duty, shifted his efforts to air transportation, joining 


Panagra in 1949. Three years ago he assumed the duties of 


NE LOOK AT A MAP of South (gy 
Q America and you can easily see Pe 

why air transportation was des- % 
tined to play such a vital part in the © 
commercial development and economic 
growth ef these countries during the 
last quarter century. It couldn’t have 
been any other way in a continent 
where mountains, jungles, deserts and 
great creas of thinly settled territory 
make surface transportation difficult i! 
not altogether impossible. 

While it is true, as has oft been 
stated, that transportation here passed 
“from muleback to airplane.” in the 
early days of the industry the demand 
for air cargo was influenced not by the 
economic necessity of the service but 
by the mere fact that there was no 
other way to move goods into other- 
wise inaccessible regions. We needn't + , 
go back too far to recall some of the dramatic instances in 
the colorful history of the industry which best illustrate 
this shopworn axiom. Back in the early Thirties Panagra 
was pioneering in the transportation of heavy freight by 
carrying tons of mining machinery into the high Andes of 
Peru. Other airlines were also making headlines with simi- 
lar exploits that contributed to the development of both this 
new medium and to the economies of the countries which 
they served. 

Thus, air cargo between the Americas had an early but 
slow start. However, it wasn’t long before luxury items of 
high value, perishable goods, valuable documents and news- 
papers were winging their way across the skies of the 
Americas. 

As the industry developed. to keep pace with industrial 
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cargo superintendent-traffic and sales at Panagra's Lima office. 


and commercial progress in these coun- 
tries. the demand for air cargo became 
greater. It was accelerated even more, 
despite the limited cargo capacity of 
airplanes of that day, by the war and 
its even greater demands for fast trans- 
portation of essential war shipments. A 
short period of readjustment followed 
and today the ton-mileage available for 
international carriage is even greater 
than it ever had been during the war 
period. 

Air cargo. doubtlessly, is coming of 
age. Although speed will always be 
one of the principal attributes of air 
transportation, sound business reason- 
ing is today one of the key factors mo- 
e tivating the shipper in his choice of 

shipping by air. The economic justi- 

fication for transporting goods by air 

is steadily becoming more and more 
obvious to modern. cost-conscious shippers. 

One of the key reasons, of course, is the savings which he 
realizes in inventory and storage facilities. The drug and 
antibiotic dealer no longer has to carry millions of dollars 
worth of inventory for which he would have had to provide 
high cost refrigeration equipment. The importer of women’s 
wearing apparel cuts down on inventory costs. pilferage, 
damage. and protects himself against sudden style changes. 
Shippers of parts and accessories for automobiles, indus- 
trial and farm machinery also save their dealers the cost 
of high inventories. storage and maintenance in protecting 
their products from damage by time and the weather. The 
importer of meat and other perishables saves on refrigera- 
tien. spoilage en route, and enables his distant supplier to 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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HAULING a consignment of tires in a Yale Freight Master at Fort Worth International Airport 


Yale & Towne employs the art of showmanship 
to teach grassroots America a few lessons in why 


HE YALE Roap SHow — world’s 
Te traveling materials handling 

show—has completed a full year 
on the road. Produced by The Yale & 
Towne Manufacturing Company, Phila- 
delphia, the touring caravan has played 
in 30 states before a total audience of 
48,000 businessmen. 

Primary purpose of the show, which 
is currently touring the Western states 
and Canada, is to take to grassroots 
America the story of modern materials 
handling—to teach men who are al- 
ready familiar with materials handling 
problems the latest uses of equipment 
and techniques, and to show men who 
are not familiar with modern industrial 
trucks and hoists ready solutions to 
many of their problems. 


Modern Methods 
In Air Freight Handling Pay Off 


By JAMES H. W. CONKLIN, General Sales Manager 
Yale Materials Handling Division, The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company 


Conspicuous by their presence in 
every audience are representatives of 
the airlines—seeking help in stemming 
the skyrocketing costs of handling 
freight and baggage. In the last two 
years alone air freight handling costs 
have risen nearly 30°. 

At the show they were offered no 
cure-all, no panacea for the industry. 
But sound practice in using the new- 
est types of fork lift trucks and special 
attachments many times offer the best 
solutions to date on many freight and 
baggage problems. 

By traveling around the country and 
actually appearing in the local areas, 
the road show can discuss local prob- 
lems as well as industrywide topics. 

Although most of the airline people 


who attend the show seem to be inter- 
ested in industrial trucks as a solution 
to their freight handling problems, 
there is considerable interest in the 
baggage handling system which was 
put into operation at the Fort Worth 
International Airport about the time 
the road show was in that area. 

At this airport seven Yale Freight 
Master load carriers handle the entire 
volume of passenger baggage. On aver- 
age runs of four-tenths of a mile, from 
plane to baggage reclaim areas, these 
electric trucks negotiate two ramps 45 
and 65 feet long with 13 and 16% 
grades. The trucks have been in con- 
stant service with no reported down 


time at all. In addition to their duties 
(Continued on Page 29) 
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Stull Needed: 


AIRLIFT! 


Mass air transportation will solve the problem of military logistics 
and benefit the commercial world, says the author 


recent operations in Korea, re- 

mains the best known and most 
often cited, but it was not the first air- 
lift operation. It was only one of many 
mounted in different parts of the world 
by different nations, each motivated by 
an exceedingly critical circumstance. 

The Germans staged several airlifts 
during the recent war. Two of them 
were of vital importance and the first 
was moderately successful. It occurred 
during the battle for Crete when the 
British fleet denied them surface access 
to the island. The German Air Trans- 
port Force took off from Greece and, 
protected by its tactical planes, flew in 
to deliver its troops and supplies. The 
operation took only a few days. It re- 
sulted in the capture by the Germans 
of the strategically situated island of 
Crete. 

The second German airlift occurred 
during the battle of Stalingrad, the city 
which marked the farthest eastern pene- 
tration of the Nazi armies. The German 
Army, commanded by Colonel General 
von Paulus, was encircled by the Rus- 
sians. It needed only a meager 300 tons 
of supplies a day to hold off the hard- 
pressing Russians. 

Transport aircraft were hastily sum- 
moned from the Luftwaffe’s farflung 
bases. They came from Norway, France, 
even Africa where General Rommel was 
waging his historic desert campaign. 
But the operation failed—licked by a 
combination of bad weather, lack of 
know-how and inadequate equipment, 
as well as the fighting persistence of the 
Russians. 

The failure of the Germans to deliver 
a scant 300 tons of supplies a day en- 
abled the Russians to kill or capture 
von Paulus’ army of 330,000 men. That 
was the turning point of World War II. 
History will look upon it as one of the 
decisive battles of the ages. 


T« BERLIN AIRLIFT, despite more 


By DELOS WILSON RENTZEL 
Former Administrator, Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration; Chairman, Civil Aeronautics 
Board; Under-Secretary of Commerce for 

Transportation 


During this same period the first 
well-known American airlift developed 
in China. The Japanese blockade and 
occupation of the China coast cut us 
off by sea. On the Burma side the 
Japanese had infiltrated the high moun- 
tains and cut the vaunted Burma road. 
An airlift from India over the treacher- 
ous Himalaya mountains to western 
China was the only way to keep China 
in the war and to protect our own 
troops in the interior. 


Supreme Test 


Here certainly was the supreme test 
of the capability of air transport. No 
more difficult supply route could be 
found anywhere in the world. Over 
these Alps of the Orient we were com- 
mitted to supply by air our forces and 
those of our allies under all conditions 
which made for hazardous flight: fog, 
heavy rain, ice storms, high mountains, 
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heavy loads. uncharted terrain, sluggish 
and inadequate airplanes, faulty radio 
reception, half-hostile natives, one-way 
airfields in jungles and mountainous 
high altitudes. 

This airlift, commonly known as the 
Hump Operation, turned the tide in 
China to our favor and forced the Japan- 
ese to bring reinforcements there from 
their Pacific island forces. 

During the last year of the Hump 
Operation 550,000 tons of every type 
of cargo went into China. All of the 
instruments of modern warfare were 
supplied by air. The last full month, 
July, 1945, saw a total of 71,000 tons 
airlifted into China by some 650 as- 
sorted, long obsolete aircraft. 

In 1942 the Burma road looked aw- 
fully important to us. Campaigns were 
fought to retain its possession. When 
it was severed by the Japanese, the loss 
was considered a major disaster. Yet 
during its best days after its recapture 
it delivered only 6,000 net tons of cargo 
in one month. By air, during the same 
month, we delivered 71,000 tons! 

Then the fighting war was over. The 
course of international politics spread 
gloom over the world. We Americans 
poured vast sums of money into Europe 
to help ease the tense economic and 
political crisis which developed. Russia 
was carrying out a policy of trying to 
squeeze the United States’ help away 
from Europe and bring the entire con- 
tinent under its control. The Com- 
munists clamped the famous blockade 
on Berlin. 

Here our experience paid dividends. 
Our military leaders who had watched 
the Hump Operation argued Berlin 
could be sustained by air, that Britain, 
France and the United States had suf- 
ficient men, equipment and experience 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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This month’s winner in Air Transportation’s 


letter-writing contest 


How Air Cargo Helped Us 
Keep A Customer 


By LIONEL SATTERTHWAITE 


Traffic Manager and Director of Stores & Traffic Division 


Lionel Satterthwaite 


Lionel Satterthwaite, first winner in 
Air Transportation’s monthly letter- 
writing contest, not only serves as 
traffic manager and director of the 
Stores & Traffic Division of the Inter- 
national Textbook Company, Scranton. 
Pennsylvania, but of its two sub- 
sidiaries, International Correspondence 
Schools and Haddon Craftsmen, Inc. 
He is a director of the Wyoming Valley 
Traffic Club and chairman of its Air 
Express-Parcel Post Committee. .Sat- 
terthwaite also is affiliated with the 
Atlantic States Shippers’ Advisory 
Board, serving on its LCL Committee; 
the Eastern Industrial Traffic League; 
and the National Industrial Traffic 
League. 


International Textbook Company 


efficient, dependable transportation service. As a manu- 
facturer of books this is more especially so. Not only is our 
own company concerned, there is the pulbisher and there is the 
dealer and finally the public who buys the books. The type of 
transportation service rendered in our behalf has a very definite 
effect on the relationship each business maintains with the other. 


The commodity “books” is considered dated material. That 
is, in most cases shipments are scheduled to arrive at destina- 
tion before specific publishing dates, or perhaps for delivery to 
conform with pre-advertised programs or sales. 


Time after time we call upon transportation by air for the 
kind of fast and dependable service that appears impossible 
for any other system to render. We had a case just about a 
month ago where a particular airline demonstrated to us, “they 
prevail when others fail.” 


A shipment of books, routed via surface carrier involving 
two lines, was consigned to a city located in the Midwest. The 
books were scheduled to be on store shelves two weeks after 
shipping date. Plenty of time for delivery. When informed the 
books had not arrived we knew there was trouble. Investiga- 
tions to locate shipment started immediately. It was eventually 
located, much to our dissatisfaction, at the originating carrier's 
transfer point. It was learned later that, for some unknown 
reason, the second carrier returned it to this point. 


What to do? The books were needed the following day. 
We knew there was only one possible method to use in order 
to meet the delivery schedule, that being air transportation. So 
in cooperation with the originating carrier, who incidentally 
acknowledged they very often depend on air transportation, the 
shipment was rerouted and delivered to the airport that after- 
noon and delivered the next day. 


The result! You're right! We're still manufacturing books for 
the publisher who has maintained satisfactory relationship with 
the dealer, and very important, too, the buying public was not 
disappointed. This could not have happened without transporta- 
tion by air. eee 


L: all manufacturing plants ours depends a great deal on 
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L AFB, 
EN, UTAH. 


McCLELLAN AFB, 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 


NORTON AFB, 


Ir 


i: APITOL Airways, of Nashville, 
a4 C and the American Air Export & 
f Impert Company, of Miami, both 
’ winners of Air Force contracts on com- 
petitive bids, are currently deep in a 

new domestic nation-girdling system de- 

by: signed to expedite the delivery of Air 
na Force supplies and slash transportation 

} costs at the same time. 

This system has been tagged the 
Mercury Service. 

Under jurisdiction of Headquarters, 
Air Materiel Command, at Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base in Ohio, 
Mercury Service is providing a link 
between Air Force depots and aerial 
ports in the United States. AMC is 
responsible fer all schedule and space 
allocation. Air Force personnel take 
care of the ground handling of sup- 
plies. loading. and unloading. 

It is emphasized that the Mercury 
Service is not duplicating the opera- 
tions of the Military Air Transport 
Service which is responsible for pro- 
viding the scheduled and strategic air- 
lift required by the Department of De- 


SAN BERNARDINO, CALIF. ‘eee. 
TINKER AFB, 
E OKLAHOMA CITY, OKL A? 


MILWAUKEE , WISC. 


HAR 


KELLY AFB 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


fense between the States and overseas 
military installations. Domestically, 
MATS’ operations are confined almost 
solely to the transportation of the mili- 
tary sick and wounded. 


Scheduled Flights 

Operating on a specific daily sched- 
ule, Capitol and Aaxico are serving 
major Air Force depots, aerial ports, 
and principal industrial centers. Why 
the Mercury Service set-up? Here is 
the way AMC explained it: 

“It is the result of a reorganization 
of its present transportation methods 
to provide the Air Force with more 
efficient and economic movement of 
supplies. The Mercury Service was 
established after a year’s study of the 
difference in costs between Air Force 
movement of supplies by premium 
means of transportation, including reg- 
ular commercial and charter airlift. 
The study revealed that the Air Force, 
by establishment of a scheduled. de- 
pendable airlift, should assure avail- 
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GENERAL MITCHEL AFB, ~~ 
SELFRIOGE AFB, 


f°) A INTL 
/} AIRPORT, CHICAGO 


WESTOVER AFB, 
CHICOPEE FALLS,MASS. 


. 7 t) 
MIDDLETOWN, PA. 
{OLMSTED AFB, yD 


NEWARK AIR TRANS 
a4 CONTROL DEPOT 


NEWARK, NJ 


WARNER- ROBINS AFB, 
WARNER - ROBINS, GA. 


Force + Airlines 
- = Mercury Service 


ability of this needed service in case of 
emergency. and at the same time realize 
substantial economies.” 

AMC also stated that by extending 
the network to cover the entire nation, 
it is forming the “nucleus of a flexible 
system capable not only of producing 
effective economic airlift, but also for 
providing rapid distribution of supplies 
during wartime emergency.” This will 
provide for the partial movement of 
trafic formerly hauled by commercial 
air freight services, express transpor- 
tation orders, charter airlift, and other 
means. Services are available for such 
industrial cities as Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Detroit. and others on a requirement 
basis. 

The Mercury Service will handle 
principally critically needed supplies 
and high-value and high freight-tariff 
items. It’s strictly a cargo operation. 
Passengers will have to go elsewhere. 

Said AMC: 

“Our supply system is geared to one 
purpose—getting the right materials to 

(Concluded on Page 39) 
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Swissairs All-Cargo DC-4 
Supplements Daily Flights 


NEW YORK—Supplemented by the ad- 
dition of a DC-4 airfreighter, Swissair is 
offering shippers transatlantic service eight 
times a week. The Swiss air carrier has 
set May 1 as the day on which its cargo- 
plane will make the inaugural takeoff from 
New York International Airport, bound 
for Frankfurt, Basle, and Zurich. 

Swissair’s schedule calls for the cargo- 
plane’s weekly arrival in New York on 
Saturday and departure the following morn- 
ing at 5 a.m. Delivery of freight in Europe 
will take place early Monday morning 
“when customs and freight-handling offices 
are just opening and can deal with it right 
away.” 

The carrier's passenger flights, all of 
which accommodate cargo, are operated 
on a seven-a-week basis from Tuesday 
through Sunday. The all-cargo departure 
on Sunday will make two on that day. 

Swissair’s expanded freight program, 
under Werner Seiler, cargo manager, has 
included the acquisition of two well- 
known air cargo men: William J. Butler, 
formerly with Sabena as cargo sales man- 
ager, and with Pan American World Air- 
ways in charge of special cargo agency 
sales; and Donald F. Hefferon, ex-district 
cargo sales manager of Scandinavian Air- 
lines System, and sales staff member of 
Seaboard & Western Airlines. 
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Dirk J. Koeleman who has succeeded 
C. F. C. Meuser as general manager 
of KLM Royal Dutch Airlines’ organiza- 
tion in the United States, a post which 
Meuser had held for nine years. Koele- 
man served as general manager for 
KLM in France for the past eight years. 
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Merger of Flying Tiger Line and 
Slick Airways a Reality on May 1 


BURBANK—May 1, 1954, is the day on which the merger of the Flying 


Tiger Line and Slick Airways will be accomplished and bring into being the 
world’s largest air freight carrier. Robert W. Prescott, president of Flying Tiger, 
and Thomas L. Grace, president of Slick, jointly announced that the two com- 


panies have complied with all the required 
steps for the joining of the two companies 
as stipulated by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board (see Feb., 1954, AT). Various op- 
erations and departments have been 
merged and labor union agreements have 
been concluded. 

The new company—it will be known 
as Flying Tiger-Slick Airlines—will oper- 


ate a fleet of 53 cargoplanes: three DC- 
6As, seven DC-4s, and 43 C-46s. Overall 
route system will total 26,223 miles, ex- 
ceeding that of any other domestic air 
carrier. According to company executives, 
Flying Tiger-Slick expects to hit 100,- 
000,000 ton-miles a year. Supporting this 
effort will be 2,500 personnel. 


Northeast Airlines Inaugurates 


Its All-Cargo Service with C-46F 


BOSTON—With the placement in service of a new C-46F airfreighter. North- 
east Airlines has become the latest domestic scheduled air carrier to offer all- 
cargo service. The cargoplane is serving New York-Boston; Portland. Maine; 


Manchaster, New Hampshire; and Worcester, Massachusetts. 


Robert L. Turner, vice president-sales, the 
plane will be available for special cargo 
charter flights as well. 

NEA’s all-cargo schedule is being coor- 
dinated with those of other carriers oper- 
ating out of Boston and New York. The 
cargo people at NEA are hopeful of an 
upsurge of traffic sparked by New England 
shippers, which management says will be 
“the beginning of a large fleet of cargo 
liners carrying goods to and from New 


According to 


England.” Meanwhile the shipping indus- 
try is watching to see what active promo- 
tional steps will be taken toward the big 
tonnage build-up. 

Serving heavily industrialized New 
England, NEA is in a position to make in- 
roads in the freight business, even if by 
a gradual process. Apart from the C-46F, 
the airline operates three Convairs and a 
dozen DC-3s. 


PAL Service to U.S. and Hawaii 


MANILA—Eastbound long-haul operations have been dropped by Philip- 
pine Ain Lines as a result of what Col. Andres Soriano, PAL president, called 
a decision which “followed adoption of a new aviation policy by the administra- 
tion of President Ramon Magsaysay reducing the company’s operation in accord- 


dance with the objectives of the Govern- 


ment to effect rigid economy .. . and to 
carry on its program to raise living stand- 
ards throughout the country.” 

PAL, which no longer will serve San 
Francisco and Honolulu, will continue to 
operate to Hongkong, Bangkok and 
Taipei. According to Col. Soriano, the 
carrier will expand its Southeast Asia re- 
gional services as well as concentrate on 


the Philippines. 

Operating internationally since 1946, 
PAL found itself in need of new aircraft 
with which to compete with other trans- 
pacific carriers. However, said Soriano, 
funds for new transports and an allocation 
for flying the mails are being thrown into 
the Government’s airport-improvement pro- 
gram, part of its national defense plan. 
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United’s Relationship to the 
Direct Shipper and Forwarder 


During the course of the Air Freight Forwarder Investigation (see March 
and April, 1954, ATs), R. W. Lreland, vice president-trafic administration of 
United Air Lines submitted to the Civil Aeronautics Board an analysis of work 
performed in handling air freight traffic for direct shippers and freight for- 
warders. Because of its significance, it is reproduced here: 


DIRECT SHIPPERS 


FREIGHT FORWARDERS 


Sales and Advertising 


United sales personnel solicit potential 
air freight direct shippers by generally de- 
scribing and promoting the advantages of 
air freight and specially recommending 
United's service. 


Newspaper, magazine and periodical ad- 
vertising efforts are directed at the general 
public, advancing the air freight idea with 
special emphasis on United service. 


Direct mail advertising is distributed to 
regular users of United’s services as well 
as to many potential users. Additional dis- 
tribution to non-listed shippers is made 
upon request. 


Freight forwarders also are solicited by 
United salesmen. ' 


Freight forwarders are objects of the 
overall advertising effort. 
7 


Many freight forwarders are on United’s 
mailing lists. 


Station Ground Services 


Freight areas and handling facilities are 
provided at all stations. The size and ex- 
tent of the facilities and assigned personnel 
are dependent upon regularly anticipated 
freight volumes. Special arrangements are 
made to handle shipments of unusual value 
or of extreme perishability. 


Pickup and delivery service is provided 
to all shippers upon request for which a 
cartage charge is made in accordance with 
published tariffs. 


Pickup agent (1) accepts shipment at 
door of consignor, (2) checks shipment 
for proper labels and packaging, (3) exe- 
cutes airbill, (4) computes charges and 
collects prepaid amount from non-credit 
consignors, and (5) delivers shipment to 
carrier at airport. 


Delivery agent (1) accepts shipments 
from carrier for delivery, (2) receipts all 
accepted shipments to carrier, (3) delivers 
shipments to door of consignee, (4) ob- 
tains consignee’s signature verifying de- 
livery, and (5) collects COD charges from 
consignee. 


There are many individual shippers who 
deliver shipments directly to United and 
arrange for pick up at destination. 


Acceptance and preparation of shipments 
by company personnel involves (1) check- 
ing, packing and marking requirements, 
(2) identifying each piece with the de- 
scription on the airbill (if no airbill is 
presented with the shipment, one must be 
executed and copies attached), (3) check- 
ing weights, dimensions, routing and con- 
tents, (4) checking or affixing lot labels 
to multiple piece shipments, (5) deter- 
mining rates and charges to be applied and 
(6) contacting shippers regarding differ- 
ences or irregularities prior to actual re- 
lease for loading on aircraft. 
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Available to forwarders. Until recently 
some freight forwarders were using Unit- 
ed’s freight areas for sorting bulk ship- 
ments at destination. 


Forwarders use United’s pickup and de- 
livery service very infrequently. 


The same functions are performed for 
freight forwarder shipments. However, 
these shipments usually consist of a num- 
ber of pieces described on one airbill, 
executed by the forwarder. This reduces 
the volume of paper handled but adds the 
task of keeping various lot labeled pieces 
together. Because of the variety of com- 
modities mixed into freight forwarder mul- 
tiple piece shipments, assessing rates and 
charges and checking of handling labels 
is somewhat more laborious than is ex- 
perienced with a single volume shipper. 
Some freight forwarders request shipments 
to be placed on specific flights with the 
right to recall shipments if their desires 
are not accomplished. 
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DIRECT SHIPPERS 


At some larger stations where traffic 
demands warrant the expenditure United 
provides refrigerated vaults for the storage 
of perishables in addition to the normal 
requirements of warehousing and terminal 
facilities. 


Aircraft are loaded and unloaded with 
the use of automotive and mechanical lift 
equipment. Loads are arranged and secured 
to provide protection to cargo as well as 
to the aircraft. On flights which off-load 
and on-load at intermediate stops cargo 
must be arranged on the airplane in a 
manner that will avoid disruption of 
through cargo and still retain a proper 
distribution of weight to insure safe and 
normal operation of aircraft. 


FREIGHT FORWARDERS 


Available to and used by forwarders. 


Inasmuch as freight forwarder shipments 
are not physically consolidated or bundled, 
no work is saved in loading or unloading. 
The fact that freight forwarder shipments 
very often are comprised of numerous 
pieces requiring different degrees of care 
in handling adds a complication to the 
loading operation, since it is desirable 
to confine lot labeled pieces to a single 
area on the airplane. 


Enroute Services 


Shipper’s insurance is offered by United 
and may be purchased by all shippers de- 
siring direct protection for goods from 
the time the goods leave the shipper’s 
hands until they are delivered or given 
over to the consignee. This insurance is 
optional and may be issued at published 
rates upon shipper’s request. 


When air freight shipments weighing 
1,000 pounds or more are dispatched, or 
when plane load or partial plane load 
shipments are dispatched, the origin sta- 
tion sends a special telemeter to the des- 
tination station advising the commodity or 
kind of shipment, the weight, flight num- 
ber and name of consignee. 


When shipments are removed short of 
destination every effort is made to secure 
weight-space on the next available flight. 
In cases where it is necessary to transfer 
freight to other carriers or other media 
of transportation for more expeditious 
handling, all charges for removal, transfer 
and completion of transportation are ab- 
sorbed by United. 


Special en route services involving treat- 
ment and care of perishable and/or live 
cargo are available by advance arrange- 
ment or instruction. 


At the request of shippers United pro- 
vides tracing service in instances where 
shipments may be delayed, misrouted, lost 
or stolen. 


This insurance is available to forwarders. 


Same service provided to forwarders. 
Forwarders occasionally request and re- 
ceive this service with a message trans- 
mitted to consignee even on shipments of 
less than 1,000 pounds at no extra charge. 


Same applies to forwarders. Some for- 
warders request to be notified if shipments 
are off-loaded prior to destination and ad- 
vised of reroutings. 


Available also to forwarders. 


Forwarders also use this service. Nor- 
mally lot labeled pieces are more difficult 
to trace especially if they have been sepa- 
rated from the airbill bearing the descrip- 
tion of contents, size and weight. 


Collection and Credit 


Copies of all airbills are forwarded to 
Headquarters Revenue Accounting. All 
billing and collection functions are per- 
formed at headquarters except prepaid and 
COD shipments which are collected at 


origin and destination. 


Credit in accordance with company regu- 
lations and published tariffs can be ob- 
tained by financially responsible shippers. 
Payment is required within seven days of 
receipt of shipment. 


Adjustments of rates or charges when 
discovered prior to dispatch of freight are 
handled at the origin station. Final audit 
adjustments are made at headquarters 
prior to final customer billing. 


Same for freight forwarders. 


Because some freight forwarders are 
new business enterprises and possess very 
little in the way of known credit ratings, 
extension of credit to them requires more 
care than established shippers. Freight 
forwarders are usually slower in respond- 
ing to billings than are average shippers. 


Same for freight forwarders. Some 
freight forwarders have required above 
average number of adjustments because of 
incorrect commodity description, erroneous 
weights and defacement of airbills. 


Claims 


Claims for loss or damage are initially 
routed to Chicago or San Francisco head- 


The same rules and procedures are ap- 
plicable to freight forwarded claims. Be- 


(Concluded on Page 31) 


DELTA-C&S FLIES 
AIR FREIGHT to the 


OVER NIGHT 
CHICAGO - DETROIT 
ST. LOUIS 


MEMPHIS 


NEW ORLEANS 
HAVANA 


MONTEGO BAY 


Carrying 
8000 Ib. up to 


30 ft. length CARACAS 


Offices in Principal Cities, or call 
Cargo Sales Manager, Atlanta, Ga. 


Seventh Edition of the 


AIR SHIPPERS’ 
MANUAL 


including fully revised lists of 


e IATA Air Cargo Agents 

e CAB-Authorized Air Freight Forwarders 
e Airline Cargo Directory 
e Scheduled Airlines of the U. S. 


e Irregular and Non-Certificated 
Cargo Carriers 


e Foreign Airlines of the World 
e Other Features 


Order your copy today! . .. 
Only 35¢ per copy! 
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Baseball and Flying .. . 


installments, Too... 


Credit Cards Up... 


For Executive Aircraft... 


1IADA Meeting... 


Pace 16—Air Transrportation—Air Commerce 


@ A couple of months ago, in this space, we ran a small baseball 
item which pointed up the increasing reliance on air transportation by 
members of the International Baseball League. We cannot say in all 
truthfulness that baseball's use of air transportation facilities smacks 
of big headline news, but we think that it is fairly appropriate to 
quote a letter written by the administrator of Civil Aeronautics, F. B. 
Lee, and addressed to the Brooklyn Dodgers. He wrote: “Your use of 
a DC3 for transporting players and other personnel is very gratifying 
to us in CAA, since it is less than 13 years ago that two of your players 
(Dolph Camilli and Cookie Lavagetto) were fined $500 by the club for 
taking flying lessons. Reconsider this symbolism of the progress that 
has been made by aviation, both in vastly improving its flying record, 
and in running wide acceptance of the airplane as a reliable vehicle.” 
After the Camilli-Lavagetto fine was made known in June, 1941, an 
official of the CAA asserted in a letter to the president of the Brooklyn 
Bums that “learning to fly a plane is no more dangerous than playing 
baseball in Brooklyn.” We assume that the Dodgers taking to the air 
in a company plane is its own way of saying, “Sorry.” As a sort of 
postscript, Capital Airlines reports that the Pittsburgh Pirates will 
depend solely on air transportation to fulfill its 1954 schedule. 


@ Businessmen with tight budgets will welcome the news of Pan 
American World Airway’s introduction of the installment-buying 
idea in international air transportation. According to Willis G. Lips- 
comb, vice president-traffic and sales, “air transportation long has 
needed an installment plan in order for it to compete with other sim- 
ilarly priced commodities on the consumer market.’ The local-area 
businessman, who is no stranger to installment-buying (machinery, 
equipment, etc.), may be enticed into looking toward new vistas. The 
plan, which apparently is aimed primarily at the vacationist, provides 
for 10 percent down payment and up to 20 monthly payments there- 
after. Doubtless the businessman doesn’t require such extended terms, 
but the basic principle seems to be all for the good. 


@ The Air Transport Association reports that the number of charge-it 
air passengers rose 13% last year. Of the 595,494 holders of air travel 
credit cards in 1953, North American held 416,105, with United States 
citizens owning the great majority. Sixty-nine of the world’s scheduled 
certificated airlines are parties to the Universal Air Travel Plan. It is 
jointly sponsored by the Air Traffic Conference of ATA and by IATA. 


@ From Oakland it is reported that two local men, Edward H. Gough 
and Reginald Collins, have established an expanded base for corpor- 
ate aircraft at Oakland Municipal Airport. Gough and Collins are 
offering complete maintenance and modification services for all types 
of executive aircraft. In the past year, the company has modified five- 
twin-engine Lodestars, a couple of Twin-Beeches, and smaller aircraft 
for industrial concerns. 


@ The fourth in a series of meetings for the purpose of discussing 
ethical trade practices among Eastern aircraft dealers has been 
scheduled for May 7 at the Columbia University Club, New York 
City. Clarence Carruthers heads the Independent Aeronautical Deal- 
ers Association as president. 
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An informal portrait of 
Arthur Meurer and why 
he preaches the doctrine of ... 


SPECIFIC PLA 


HEN THE Aero Commander got 
Wi: CAA Type Certificate on 
June 30, 1950, aircraft distrib- 
utors from coast to coast beat a path 
to the factory door wanting to sell 
the first all-new design, 200 mph 
twin-engine aircraft that could fly from 
Oklahoma City to nation’s capital on a 
single engine. But, after having 
watched Republic with its Seabee and 
North American with its Navion beat 
a hasty retreat, the factory realized it 
has been harder to sell new production 
executive aircraft profitably in the post- 
war market than it has been to build 
them. So they appointed Arthur Meurer 
Company, Inc., distributor in the cru- 
cial and tough New York market. 
Meurer, who sold his first corporate 
aircraft in 1931. has been able to justify 
the confidence placed in him by the 
factory by personally selling well over 
10% of the $10,000,000 in planes the 
fectory has turned out. During the 
same period he sold scores of other 
executive planes, ranging from Convairs 
to Cubs, depending on the customer’s 
needs. Meurer believes that the same 
motives which prompted the Schulte 
Optical Company to purchase a Pack- 
ard diesel-powered Vervile from him in 
1931 still pertain today. He is con- 
vinced that if a plane doesn’t fit in 
with a company’s operation in a prac- 
tical manner. with the proper plane to 
fit the desired function. it doesn’t last 
long and everyone loses. He _ points 
with pride to the fact that although he’s 
been selling planes continuously for 23 
years, he has never had one bounce 
back because it didn’t fit the function. 
Sure, companies’ needs have changed 


. Benoit, flying executive, taking off in his Aero Commander. 


NES FOR SPECIFIC JOBS 


By FRANK R. BRINE 


and they have sought different type 
craft, but never has one been returned 
because it wouldn’t do the job for 
which he recommended it. 

And, Meurer recalls, he has sold 
some planes for special functions. Take, 
for example, the Curtiss Condor which 
he sold to a South American outfit 
which wanted to pick up mahogany 
logs from a river. Or, more recently, 
the sale of an Aero Commander to the 
Smith Meal Company which wanted 
transportation to spot fish off the East 
Hampton shore and phone locations to 
fleet boats which track them down. 


Six Uses 


Culled from his selling experience. 
Meurer has developed six basic ways 
commercial and industrial firms can 
use planes successfully. He suggests 
these ways to prospects, asking them 
to pick those which they feel their 
operation calls for. When the company 
has come up with precise information 


Arthur Meurer 


as to possible uses, Meurer suggests the 
aircraft with appropriate characteris- 
tics. The Aero Commander fits a wide 
range of these uses. However, if the 
company needs long-range, high-speed 
transportation coast to coast, a PV-] 
or an A-26 may be required. Or if the 
company needs to shuttle 10 or 12 per- 
sonnel continually between two points 
1.000 miles apart, a DC-3 might be the 
most appropriate. This accounts for hi- 
refusal to talk planes before he under- 
stands functions. 

Here are the six principal transpor- 
tation problems faced by companies. 
which can he solved by some type of 
company-owned aircraft: 

> Executive travel. 

> Junior executive travel. 

> Expediting material. 

> Surveying markets, sales or sources 
of raw materials. 

> Promotional work. 

> Personal transportation. 

To illustrate in detail from his per- 
sonal experience, Meurer points to 
Harold Vanderbilt’s sale of his Convair 
to buy an Aero Commander because it 
better suited his requirements for per- 
sonal transportation in and out of 
small, as well as large, fields (some are 
mere lawns on large estates) than the 
cumbersome Convair. C. A. Benoit. 
president of the Permatex Chemical 
Company. of Brooklyn, uses his Aero 
Commander for sales work. He con- 
tacts automotive and aviation chemical 
distribution points along the Eastern 
half of the United States. IBM uses 
the same plane for interplant shuttling: 
the Marion Electric Company of Man- 
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AERO TRADES 


INC. 
MACARTHUR AIRPORT 
RONKONKOMA, L. I. 
EXPERIMENTAL WORK 
MODIFICATIONS ENGINEERING 


Government Approved Statien 115 
Airframe Class | & Class 111 © Limited Airfrome 


Lockheed Ventura Specialist 
AIRCRAFT * PARTS © ACCESSORIES 
Available 
260 MPH . . . 1700 Mile Range 
Contact 
FREDERICK B. AYER 
Trade-Ayer Company 


Linden, New Jersey 
Phone 3-7690 Linden Airport 


BUY-OF-THE-MONTH 
UNUSED 


PRATT & WHITNEY 
PARTS 


PW 9016 Bearing 

PW 31659 Bushing ............ 
PW 31621 Bearing ............ 
PW 83752 Deflector . 

PW 94215 Cylinders 


CONTACT US FOR ALL 
YOUR AIRCRAFT NEEDS 
e 
DISTRIBUTORS AND 
PURCHASING AGENTS: 
ENGINE PARTS + ENGINES 
ACCESSORIES - GENERATORS 
STARTERS - MAGNETOS 
PUMPS + PROPELLERS 
RADIO, ETC. 


Avio 
SUPPLY CORP. 


129 Pierrepont St. 
Brooklyn |, N. Y. 


Tel. ULster 8-0750 


Though twin-engined, the Aero Commander can fly this distance on only one engine. 


chester New Hampshire, for executive 
transportation into the New York area; 
Jones & Lamson Machine Company, for 
junior executive contact with sales out- 
lets. 

Meurer, 46 years old and a pilot 
since 1929, has spent most of his adult 
life around airports talking and learn- 
ing aircraft. When not so engaged he 
can be found at Twenty-One or the 
Stork Club. 

“My customers don’t frequent the 
Automat,” he said. 

He feels there are four routes to an 
aircraft sale: 


> Through planes already sold. 
> Through advertising. 


> Through recommendations from 
customers that a firm is in the market. 


> Through direct personal contact. 


Personal Work 


Meurer backed his belief in the last 
point by flying his Aero Commander 
demonstrator into 33 airfields in his 
territory when he took over the dis- 
tributorship in August. He shook every 
airport manager's hand personally and 
told them he would be there within 45 
minutes any time if there was any in 
terest shown in his plane by a local 
corporation. This “getting into the mar- 
ket and talking” must be done person- 
ally and periodically, he says, regard- 
less of what other means is used to 
reach the market. He is also of the 
opinion that any samor, lead. or hint 
must be followed down regardless of 
cost in time or money, because no one 
can sit in a chair and point to business. 
He admits ruefully this is what makes 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Aero Commander Model 520 


34 ft., 2% in. 

Height 14 ft., 4% in. 
Engine..Two Lycoming GO-435-C2B 
Power (takeoff) ..260 hp @ 3400 rpm 
(rated) ....245hp @ 3100 rpm 
Empty Weight ........ ... 3,640 lbs. 


the cost of selling aircraft so high. 
His manner in discussing aircraft is 

casual but loaded with information. 

When speaking of the Aero Commander 


ATLANTIC AVIATION INC. 
> tthe 
“The Air Fleet of 


American Business" 


PROMPT — 
EFFICIENT — 


DEPENDABLE — 


New York City's Executive Air Terminal 
25 Minutes we oh Manhattan 


TETERBORO aareet 
TETERBORO, NEW JERSEY 


Tel. Hasbrouck Heights 8-0306 and 8-1740 


INVERTERS 
HOLZER CABOT 
MG 149 H and 149 F 
Parts Also Supplied 


CLARENCE 
CARRUTHERS INC. 
Aero Supplies 


19 Wall Street, New York 5. WN. Y. 


Telephone Cable Address 
‘HA 2-5934 CLARCARRU, N.Y. 


Gross Weight 5,500 lbs. 


Before you decide . . . Consult 


_Mallard 


CusToe ee 
ey a 
PAIN T JOBS 


RADIO 
ENGINEERING 
SHE 


Hi 
INSPECTIONS. 50-8000 Hour 


b HASBROUCK HTS., N- J... 81404 
phone .- BRIDGEPORT, CON “78-0491 


TETERBORO AIRPORT, serene, N. J. 


Wright Engine Parts 


155D49 Bearing 
68336 Nut 
124D95 Nut 


AERO CO. OF AMERICA 


34 Park Row New York, N. Y. 
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with a price tag of $66,000, he talks 
about Aero giving more glass than 
Packard and a ground blower for ven- 
tilation that pumps some 400-odd cubic 
feet of air into the cabin while sitting 
on the ground waiting for clearance. 
He compares it with his experience 
sweating in a Ford Trimotor in South 
America while the pilot tried to figure 
out how to close the door. 


Know-How 

Beneath his deceptive surface man- 
ner Meurer knows the use and function 
of every last bolt and component of all 
the aircraft used by modern business. 
He is particularly proud of the design 
and supervision work he did on the first 
PV-1 to be converted for Sun Oil by 
Aero Trades, coming up with many 
practical suggestions which saved the 
customer thousands of dollars through 
the substitution of many low-cost com- 
ponents for high-cost, hard-to-get items. 
His work was recognized by General 
Motors which sought him out when it 
subsequently had its PV-1 worked over. 
That’s the way Meurer gets most of his 
business—by having the reputation of 
a man who can recognize a problem 
and know how to handle it. 


For 100-Hour Inspections 
EXECUTIVE AIRCRAFT 


contact 


METEOR AIR TRANSPORT, INC. 
Maintenance Base 
Teterboro Airport, N. J. 
Tel. HAsbrouck Heights 8-1755 


10-14447 Contect Set 
or 
SFI4LN3 Mags 


used on 


P&W R1830 Engines 


AERO SUPPLIES CO. 


514-516 Halstead Ave., Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
Tel.: MAmaroneck 9-2611 


MAGNETOS ¢@ PUMPS © CARBURETORS 
AN SWITCHES ¢ GENERATORS 
CIRCUIT BREAKERS © AIRCRAFT BULBS 


A. M. RADIO SALES CO. 
AIRCRAFT DIVISION 
5 Lispenard Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
Walker 5-8250 


Free 
Reprints Available 


Problems in Designing Corporate 
Aircraft 

Crack-up Casualty Reborn 

There's Profit in Saving Time 

Write: Special Service Department, Air 

Transportation, 10 Bridge St., New York 

&, %. ¥. 


Meurer feels that the executive aur- 
craft business grows like Topsy—from 
user to user, and from customer to cus- 
tomer. It is for this reason he is con- 


vinced that with a couple of dozen lere 
Commanders now in his territory after 
only a year and a half, the future of 


this plane is assured. o.*.« 


BENDIX ECLIPSE STARTERS 


With Feathering Pump—Model E-160 
New In Original Cartons 
$800,000 Lodestar & Wright Parts 


WESTAIR, INC. 


33 Virginia Rd., White Plains, N. Y. 
WHite Plains 8-8777 


W. L. BURGOYNE 


AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING & MAINTENANCE 
Aircraft Parts Grinding Specialists 
Chrome Plating Aircraft Machinists 


HUNTER 2-8553 
7 ROUND HILL RD. © GREAT NECK, L. |. 


AIRCRAFT SUPPLIES 


15,000 ITEMS FOR 
GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT 
x * 


A. J. MOORE & CO. 


696 Broadway, Massapequa, N. Y. 


RAUSCH AVIATION 
Incorporated 
TETERBORO AIRPORT 
TETERBORO, NEW JERSEY 
HAsbrouck Heights 8-1465 
Experimental Work 
Specialists in metal 
Manufacturers of specialized ports 


All Government Licenses 


AIRCRAFT PARTS 


PRICED TO INDUCE YOUR IMMEDIATE PURCHASE 
for DC3-DC4, CONNIE, LODESTAR 


DOUGLAS PARTS 


Demountable Power Plants 
Ring Cowls — Collector Rings 


DOUGLAS PARTS 


Main Gear — Nose Gear 
Wheels — Struts — Braces 


DOUGLAS PARTS 


Wings — Rudders — Elevators 
Tips — Flaps — Ailerons 


DOUGLAS PARTS 


Starters — Generators 
Pumps — Valves — Reloys 


DOUGLAS PARTS 


High-Density Seats — Sleeper 
Seats — Rugs — Windows — Berths 


DOUGLAS PARTS 


Nose Sections — Fuselage 
Sections — Door Frames 


NEW and CERTIFIED 


AIRLINE 
c P 


° R ° 


Newark Airport, Newark, N. J. — 


New York City, N. Y. 


Pratt & Whitney 


R-2000-7-11 & 9-13 
CA-SERIES 
ENGINES & PARTS 


CYLINDERS 
CRANKCASES 
CRANKSHAFTS 
PROP SHAFTS 
50724 VALVES 
PISTON PINS 

RINGS 


LOCKHEED PARTS 


Demountable Power Plants 
Ring Cowls — Collector Rings 


LOCKHEED PARTS 


Main Gear — Nose Gear 
Wheels — Struts — Braces 


LOCKHEED PARTS 


Wings — Rudders — Elevators 
Tips — Flaps — Ailerons 


LOCKHEED PARTS 


Starters — Generators 
Pumps — Valves — Rel-~4; 


NEW and CERTIFIED 


Wrigh+ 


LOCKHEED PARTS 


Heaters — Ducts — Vents 
Hatracks — Bulkheads 


LOCKHEED PARTS 


Fuel Systems — Detectors 
Dump Chutes — Cables 


LOCKHEED PARTS 


EQUIPMENT 


Market 2-0963 
— Circle 5-6920 


MAINTENANCE - TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT - ENGINES - OPERATIONAL EQUIPMENT 
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EXECUTIVE 
TRANSPORT 
AIRCRAFT 


For complete market reports of 
available Beech, Convair, Curtiss, 
Douglas, Grumman, Lockheed and 
other multi-engine aircraft, write 
or call 


WILLIAM C. WOLD ASSOCIATES 


516 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 
Telephone MUrray Hill 7-2050 


Cable “‘Powplane’’ Tel.: Murray Hill 6-8477 
POWERS & GEORGE 
AIRCRAFT BROKERS 
475 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


ALL TYPES OF AIRCRAFT 
LISTINGS SOLICITED 


Accessories & Instruments 


VAL AERO, INC. 


14 Years of Servicing the Aviation Industry 
44 Whitehall St., New York 4, N. Y. 
WHitehall 4-7358 


FOR SALE 
LOCKHEED LODESTAR 


New license on sale. 900 hours since airframe major. 

Zero time 1820-87 ines on sale. Zero time props. 

24 volt. Beautiful airline interior. Must be id. 
er. 


Make off 
Owners: WESTAIR, INC. 
White Plains, New York 


FOR SALE 
PBY 5A 


Total airframe 28650 hours. Since overhaul 300 
pee Engines 1830-92 with 300 hours since over- 


Owners: WESTAIR, INC. 
White Plains, New York 


field since June, 1946. 


tive aircraft center in the country. 


Glennon’s Restaurant). 


The facilities of Atlantic Aviation, Inc., Teterboro Airport, New Jersey 


Looking in on Atlantic Aviation at Teterboro 


TLANTIC AVIATION, INC., last year appointed Binx Mathey manager of its 
70,000 square-foot hangar at Teterboro Airport. This facility is used for main- 
tenance, gassing and storage of aircraft. Its operation in no way interrupts the 
service of Atlantic Aviation’s other operation at Teterboro Airport, which is pri- 
marily concerned with the distribution of Beech Aircraft, Bendix, Lear, A.R.C. and 
Narco Radios, as well as an annual parts sales in excess of one half million dollars. 
Under the direction of Watson E. Richards (Mathey’s superior), it carries on its 
progressive policies in the hangar that Atlantic Aviation has maintained on the 


Mathey brings to this position 20 years of experience with Eastern Air Lines. 
His last post as station manager at La Guardia Airport, put him in charge of the 
ticket counter, operations, plane loading, weather information, accounting, com- 
munications, maintenance (which included upwards to 80 mechanics), refueling, 
bulk storage, and building maintenance. Mathey’s new job entails about the same 
responsibility at the facility that Atlantic Aviation feels should be the top execu- 


With approximately 80 people on the payroll at Teterboro, Atlantic Aviation 
has at times as many as 17 departures in one hour requiring full gassing plus other 
preflight services as required (cleaning windshields, windows, tidying cabins, drain- 
ing sumps, ground transportation and coordinating catering service from nearby 


At the same time, Atlantic Aviation’s hangar No. 3, under Mathey’s direction, 
has witnessed during the past year an extensive redecorating and refurbishing 
program including installation of a ladies’ lounge, enlargement of the reception 
room, and expansion of the parts-sales area for the convenience of customers. 

After one year on the job, Mathey confided that although Capt. Eddie Ricken- 
backer was constantly urging his men to keep ahead of competition, his present 
setup which has direct competition at nearly all nearby airports—all out for the 
executive aircraft owner’s dollar—has taught him anew the meaning of staying 
on his toes. However, he feels that Atlantic Aviation’s ability to keep rates down and 
at the same time give the executive pilot and owner excellent facilities, gives them 
a competitive edge. These together with a policy to give an honest and efficient 
service, has given Atlantic Aviation wide recognition among the flying business 
men who come into the New York area from different parts of the country and 
the locally based executive aircraft owners. 

The following is a partial schedule of Atlantic’s storage rates: 


AUTHORIZED DISTRIBUTORS 
Lord Engine Mount 
Firestone Tires ° C-47 Cowling Parts 
“46, C-47, C-54 Components & Accessories 


SEABOARD AIRCRAFT 
SUPPLY, INC. 


P. 0. Box 19, Rt. 17, Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 
HAsbrouck Heights 8-1300 


TWIN BEECHCRAFTS 


8S and Diss Transport— 
Condition fully equipped ‘rem $25 008 


LODESTAR EXECUTIVES 


Why take less for your meney? 
Ready to go complete from $55,000 


WE INVITE INQUIRIES FOR ANY TYPES 


Aircraft, Dials, Panels, 
Nameplates 
Finished to all Gov't Specs 
Luminous & Non-Luminous Applications 


CANADIAN RADIUM & URANIUM CORP. 


An American Company 
630 Sth Ave. New York 20, N. Y. 
Circle 6-0460 


WINGS, INC., AMBLER, PA. 


Aircraft 

Aero Commander . 
Beechraft Bonanza 

Twin Beech D 18 8 

Cessna 120, 140 ... 

Cessna 190, 195 ... 
CE caecea sae ac 
DeHaviland Dove .._..... 
Lockheed Lodestar 
ET oi aan. tia eves 

ED: os 54a oo Saeco 2 ae 
Spartan Executive .._..... 
Twin Navion . 
A—2...... 


Hangar Hangar Ramp Ramp 
Month Night Month Night 
$ 150.00 $ 6.50 $ 90.00 $ 3.00 
90.00 4.00 35.00 2.00 
180.00 8.50 100.00 3.50 
50.00 2.00 30.00 1.50 
100.00 5.00 70.00 2.50 
1000.00 40.00 400.00 15.00 
180.00 8.50 100.00 3.50 
375.00 15.00 130.00 7.50 
375.00 15.00 130.00 7.50 
90.00 4.00 35.00 2.00 
130.00 5.50 80.00 3.00 
100.00 5.00 70.00 2.50 
375.00 15.00 130.00 7.50 
375.00 15.00 125.00 7.50 
500.00 20.00 175.00 10.00 


(No landing fees) 


For Major Modifications 


EXECUTIVE AIRCRAFT 


EXECUTIVE TRANSPORT 
AIRCRAFT 


Connectors (AN-UG-BNC-UHF) . . . RG 
Coaxial Cable . . . Switches .. . Plugs. Of 
course, dozens of other ded « ts 


Fuses, Fuseholders, Resist Cond 


$, etc. 


WESTERN INTERNATIONAL CO. 
45 Vesey St., New York 7, N.Y. Digby 9-2277 


contact 
Superintendent of Maintenance 


TRANSOCEAN AIR LINES 


Maintenance Base 
Bradley Field, Hartford, Conn. 
Tel. JAckson 5-3202 


All Models 
BEECHCRAFT LOCKHEED 
CONVAIR GRUMMAN 
DOUGLAS CESSNA 


AERO COMMANDER 


JIM WELSCH aiurcrart sates 
60 East 42nd Street, Suite 628 
New York 17, New York 
Murray Hill 7-5884 
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AIRLIFT 


(Continued from Page 10) 


to assure the success of the grandest of 
all airlifts. 

Squadrons of C-54 transports con- 
verged on Germany from all over the 
world. One month after the decision 
was reached the Berlin Airlift was in 
being. 

The basic concept of the lift was to 
keep huge masses of goods needed flow- 
ing into Berlin in a rhythmic cadence, 
with hundreds of planes working at a 
fast, persistent beat. Results showed 
the soundness of this concept. In the 
final four months of the Operation, 900 
round trips were made every 24 hours 
into the city of Berlin. Each day 8,000 
tons of coal, food and other supplies 
were delivered. Easter Day, 1949, set 
the record. Fourteen hundred plane 
loads were landed at the three Berlin 
terminals delivering 13,000 tons of coal. 
Through the entire day planes landed 
and took off at the rate of one every 
32 seconds. 


New Ideas 


Our military leaders began to realize 
that airlifts had become tremendously 
important as means of meeting emer- 
gency situations. They decided to run 
some tests. Exercise Swarmer gave 
them new ideas and new solutions to 
the detail problems of airlift  opera- 
tions. Dust had scarcely settled on the 
runways when a new emergency arose. 

When the fighting started in Korea 
it called for a newer and greater airlift, 
this time across the Pacific. The Far 
East Air Force Combat Cargo Com- 
mand was created. Here past lessons 
learned paid real dividends. 

Combat Cargo’s mission was to sup- 
ply the Army Air Force, and Marine 


“Currently it requires 200 days of sup- 

plies in our world-wide pipelines to in- 

sure one day's supply for our units in 
the field." 


We Stock Parts for All Types 


WRIGHT 
‘% PISTON 
a ENGINES 


including the 
R-1820 pictured here 


AIRCRAFT SUPPLY & MAINTENANCE 


CORPORATION 
|| West 42 Street * New York 36, N. Y. 
Phone: LAckawanna 4-9296 


ELECTRONIC VALUES FROM TALLEN 


Se 


AN 3106A AN 3101 B 


AN 3100 B AN 3106 8B 


PLUG SALE 
OVER ONE MILLION 
IN STOCK! 


BENDIX SALE ; 
7 


TA-2 Transmitters 
RA-2 Receivers 


7 
MPIOE Power Supply for 
above 30.00 
MR44A Shock Mount for RA-2 10.00 
MTS6B Shock Mount for TA2 10.00 
60,000 Used Head Sets 
on sale $1.00 each 
HS 18 — HS 30 — HS 38 


ARC-1 10 Channel... 
ARC-1 20 Channel. . 
ARC-1 50 Channel. . 
ARC-3 Receivers 
ARC-3 Trancmitter ... 


ALL TYPES 


HEAD SETS 


HS 23 New 


—— AIRCRAFT MATERIAL —— HS 33 New 


BC 348 

RS/ARN-7 AND 
chang, COMPONENT 
ARC-| PARTS 
ARC-3 


ANTENNAS 
AT 37 ANTENNAS ....... . 
AT 38 ANTENNAS ....... -00 
AN 104 IRON 1 
AN 3108 A 


This is only a partial listing. We have a quantity inventory on our 
shelves consisting of Coils — Relays — Condensers — Transformers — Tun- 
ing Units — Chokes — Filters and all component units — Radio and Radio 
Receivers and Tr itters—Handsets—Headsets—Microph , etc., etc. 


All are ready for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 


159 CARLTON AVE., BROOKLYN 5,N.Y. TRiangle 5-8241 
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Corps as the fighting surged up and 
down the Korean peninsula. Speed of 
the advance of the Eighth Army was 
determined entirely by the availability 
of three vital items of supply: ammuni- 
tion, gasoline and rations. Muddy roads 
with bombed-out bridges could not han- 
dle the stream of supplies necessary 
for a modern army. Airlift supplied all 
these requirements so the army geared 
its advance to the tactical situation 
alone, not limited by the burden of drag- 
ging its supplies over impossible terrain 
and stretched out lines of communica- 
tions. 


Current Lifts 


Airlifts across the Pacific to Korea 
are operating today. While the battle 
lines are now more or less stabilized, 
emergencies still arise. Airlifts meet 
the needs as required. In fact airlifts 
now are used entirely for the evacuation 
of wounded, and more and more battle- 
weary troops are rotated by air. 

Thus history has shown one airlift 
has begot another. As each new one 
emerged, our experience and technique 
grew. 

The dependence of ground forces 
upon air forces becomes greater with 


each new military operation. One Army 
Corps commander declared: “The air- 
lift to Korea is one of the greatest de- 
velopments of this war. It gives the 
commander advantages he never had in 
wars before . . . And they are just be- 
ginning to scratch the surface of what 
they eventually are going to do.” 

In 1943, the COSSAC staff, in search- 
ing for a solution to the landing prob- 
lem for the Normandy invasion, failed 
to consider seriously the use of airlift 
as a primary means of logistic support. 
They jealously held to surface trans- 
portation even though they were forced 
to mold their plans around untried 
types of amphibious landing craft which 
had not been built, and on a prefabri- 
cated harbor, the details of which were 
still on the drawing board. 

Their decision, of course, was made 
before the present concept of airlift had 
been developed. From what we know 
today, the logistics of the Normandy 
invasion by airlift would not have been 
at all impossible. Furthermore, during 
World War II COSSAC had almost un- 
limited resources of aircraft at its dis- 
posal. 

The COSSAC planning was boldly 
conceived, but not farsighted enough to 
see the advantages of the Hump airlift 


Ship Directly to Central America 


* lowest rates ——4—>— Honduras 
* daily flight, —_4™ E] Salvador 


* fastest service —4-™ Nicaragua 


Scheduled Passenger, Mail and Freight Service 


gw MIAMI INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT 
VA MW oihines a7 Miamt * mont, 


you’re a jump ahead 
of your competition 
when you ship via 
AIR EXPRESS INTERNATIONAL 
1 CALL 1 CARRIER 7 RESPONSIBILITY 


LOWER COST 
as much as 50% lower 


Se 
air EXPRESS INTERNATIONAL CORP. 
Domestic and Foreign indirect Air Carrier, |. A. T. A. Cargo Sales Agent, Ocean Freight Forwarder, Custom Howse Broker 
44 Whitehall St, New York 4, N.Y. « BOwling Green 9-0200 
Chicago * Detroit + Houston * Los Angeles * Miami * Newark * New York * New Orleans * Philadelphia * San Francisco 
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operation on the other side of the world. 

The expansion of the airlift concept 
has been steady, but very gradual. 
Today our planning calls for carrying 
either items in very short supply or 
those which can be transported in no 
other way, by airlift. Yet, airlifts have 
met the most exacting tests and passed 
them all. They have demonstrated we 
know how to operate this new method 
of transportation; that we can guar- 
antee results: and that neither geog- 
raphy, weather, nor military opposition 
can deny its use. And we know how to 
use it far better than our potential 
enemy. 

No longer should we consider mili- 
tary air transport only as a solution for 
emergencies. Civil air transport has 
proved its usefulness in the commer- 
cial world. Military air transport has 
proved itself in many airlifts. We must 
acknowledge that air transportation has 
joined the transportation family as a 
responsible and dignified member. 

Let us look at our military logistics 
picture and see what air transportation 
can do for it. 

During the Revolutionary War it 
took three and one-half days to move 
supplies from Boston to Portsmouth. 
The calculated speed is one and one- 
half miles per hour. In the later stages 
of World War II it took 106 days to 
move supplies from the United States 
to the combat commander in Germany. 
The calculated speed is three and one- 
half miles per hour. In the past 175 
years we have increased the overall 
speed of moving military supplies only 
two miles per hour. 


Pace Not Kept 


Our logistics have not kept pace with 
our technological development. As a 
substitute for speed we build enormous, 
costly stockpiles and fill long supply 
pipelines with men and materials. The 
problem was made even more complex 
and costly during World War II when 
we were forced to fight in several parts 
of the world simultaneously. Never be- 
fore had our combat units required so 
much logistic support with modern 
weapons to accomplish their mission. 

It was only at tremendous cost—and 
because the verdict came when it did— 
that we got by in World War II. We 
no longer can afford to build such huge 
stockpiles and long pipelines. The 
theory of abundance of supply, stock- 
piling on all fronts is intolerable. We 
simply cannot stockpile supplies all 
over the world in anticipation of emer- 
gencies which may arise. 

Currently it requires 200 days of 
supplies in our world-wide pipelines to 
insure one day’s supply for our units 
in the field. Each day we can save by 
speeding the flow of men and materials 
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will mean the savings of millions of 
dollars, and the saving of many lives 
when war is in progress. 

New methods of transportation and 
bold logistical planning are essential 
to achieve this speedier flow. 

Our air transports have proved they 
can move supplies and equipment with 
speed and certainty from factory to 
battlefront, passing by slow surface 
modes of transportation with their 
bottlenecks in marshalling yards and 
innumerable, costly loadings and un- 
loadings. A substantial reduction in 
the supply pipeline will mean less equip- 
ment and fewer parts required to ac- 
complish the same task. This coupled 
with flexibility to change the direction 
of the pipeline without the great waste 
found in stockpiling in the past would 
produce substantial monetary savings. 

Consider the hypothetical case of an 
aircraft engine. For five months it 
powers an airplane in Korea or Europe. 
For the next seven months it is in the 
maintenance pipeline, spending a good 
deal more time in transit than in the 
maintenance shops. By conservative 
calculation, air transport of this engine 
from the plane to the maintenance depot 
and back would get it out of the pipe- 
line three months sooner than if it 
were shipped by surface carrier. 


Dependable 


AIRFREIGHT 
SERVICE TO 
EUROPE 
AND THE 
MIDDLE EAST 


Stow 


A registered irregular common carrier 


No other airline offers shippers more ex- 
perience in the transatlantic shipment of 
bulk commodities by airfreight than the 
- pioneer transatlantic all-freight airline . . . 
SEABOARD & WESTERN! 

That’s why more International Shippers, 
and the Military, are today specifying 


SEABOARD & WESTERN AIRLINES INC. 


Suppose there were 10,000 engines 
in this year-round maintenance cycle. 
Airlift could eliminate one month of 
the cycle; hence one twelfth of 10,000 
or 833 engines saved would be $41,650,- 
000. 

Consider this type engine is one of 
many types currently being purchased. 
Consider the hundreds and thousands 
of other expensive items needed to keep 
our military forces going. Each now 
must ride in a long and costly pipeline 
from factory to front or to and from 
overhaul depots. 


Remote Stockpiles 


We have the great industrial machine 
to produce the goods. Frontiers of 
battle are no longer restricted to def- 
inite limits. Stockpiles in one area be- 
come useless when the attack is half- 
way around the world. 

Just as airlift can move supplies— 
so can it move personnel. In time of 
war our air transports can land on air- 
fields adjacent to camps where our 
troops are training, pick them up fully 
armed and carry them high above con- 
gested railroads, docks, staging areas. 
moored ships, vessels at sea, over the 
congestion at debarkation ports, above 
the trucks and muddy roads right to 


___ AIRTRADER SERVICE — 


by America’s No. 1 transatlantic all-freight airline . . . 


the front lines. And they will arrive 
still tough and fresh from training areas. 

Airlift will eliminate the personnel 
pipeline which in the recent war tied 
up hundreds of thousands of soldiers 
who frequently failed to arrive when 
needed most. It would not be subject 
to the interminable delays and expen- 
sive rebuilding which might result from 
the enemy destruction of our rail cen- 
ters, bridges and other facilities of sur- 
face transportation, easy marks for 
enemy aerial attack. 

By sound estimate airlift would re- 
duce by three-fourths the number of 
persons actually in travel status during 
a war. We have heard frequent, un- 
favorable remarks on the large numbers 
of men retained behind the front be- 
cause they must maintain our long sup- 
ply pipeline. With wise use of air trans- 
port it is certain the ratio of men in 
the rear to men at the front can be 
materially reduced. 

Our ability to “contain” potential 
enemies in the future may well depend 
upon the use of airlift. With the mo- 
bility airlift affords, we can mass our 
armies when and where we choose. We 
can choose the battleground rather than, 
as we did in Korea, let our enemy make 
the choice. 

Moving masses of men and equip- 


SEABOARD & WESTERN ! 


AIRTRADER SERVICE for all types of 
merchandise destined for markets in 
Europe and the Middle East. 

For fast, dependable transatlantic air- 
freight service use the most experienced 
carrier—call WHitehall 3-1500 and ask for 
AIRTRADER SERVICE! 


80 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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Rentzel states 


ment must not be delayed by slow re- 
commissioning of our rusting fleets of 
Victory and Liberty ships and the 
equally slow and terribly expensive con- 
struction of newer types of vessels. We 
can no longer depend on great armies 
steaming for days in vast surface con- 
voys to a secret rendezvous. Snorkel 
submarines, long-range reconnaissance 
and modern intelligence systems deny 
us. 

We must be able to pick up our 
forces and wing them to the Mediter- 
ranean or Far East — wherever the 
sparks of war are smoldering. We can- 
not afford either the time lag or the 
vulnerability of cumbersome surface 
convoys. 


America’s greatest asset is its tech- 
nology—industrial production. 


Amer- 


that “history has shown one airlift has begot another." 


ica must depend upon this machine 
power rather than manpower. The 
scales are tipped against us if we must 
try to balance manpower against the 
hordes which may be massed against 
us. We are no longer with the ma- 
jority of the world’s peoples. We are 
a part of the minority. It would be 
suicide for us to attempt to fight on a 
man-to-man basis. 


Maximum Effort 


To make the maximum possible use 
of our superior technology, of our men 
trained to use superior weapons, we 
must have mobility and flexibility. 

Only the proper use of mass air 
transportation—actually a part of our 
superior technology—can tip the scales 


in our favor, We must make the most 
of it. 

While our commercial air transport 
movements have done much to speed 
the movement of passengers and light, 
expensive materials in small quantities, 
there has been relatively little improve- 
ment in large scale air freight move- 
ment. Surface transportation, of course, 
has improved much in the past 25 years 
with the introduction of high-speed 
highways, fast motor truck door-to-door 
delivery, high-speed Diesel-powered 
freight trains and improved railroad 
operations generally. Even with these 
advancements. however. it is doubtful 
if actual overall delivery times have 
been veduced more than 15 miles per 
hour in the past 25 years. There is still 
a need for expediting commercial 
freight transportation. 


10 FLIGHTS WEEKLY TO 


astest cargo 
Service VIA 


SOUTH AMERICA 


@ Daily cargo service by 4-engine planes. Extra 
cargo service weekends. Low cargo rates. 

@ Large or small shipments to Panama*, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Argentina. 

@ Call Panagra’s U. S. Sales Agent, Pan American 
World Airways, or your Freight Forwarder. 


*Miami to Panama over the route of PAA. 


ee,’ /7 | 


NOW IN ITS 26TH YEAR OF SERVICE TO THE AMERICAS 
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Still there is no question that this 
relatively small reduction in door-to- 
door delivery time by surface trans- 
portation has revolutionized inventory 
methods for the business world. As a 
consequence production costs have been 
lowered substantially. Yet thousands 
of articles still require miles of pipe- 
line before they reach the consumer. 
This is actually lost capital, lost in- 
terest on investment, and lost time and 
energy. 

Now surface transportation is reach- 
ing its upper speed limits. This is true 
for railroads and trucks. Also it is 
reaching its minimum cost levels, amply 
apparent by almost direct rate increases 
with increased costs.> 

The limited movement of air freight, 
in the past, has been due to the lack 
of an adequate airplane, economically 
feasible to operate, and the failure of 
business men to take full advantage of 
the facilities which are available. 


Inventories 


Just as in the military, production 
and warehouse stockpiles are substi- 
tuted for speed. Retailers are required 
to carry huge burdensome inventories 
which skyrocket the cost of doing busi- 
ness and pose problems of fluctuation 
which result in inequitable burdens 
both to themselves and to their cus- 
*omers. 

This all results in higher costs to 
the consumers. But air transport can 
move these commercial goods, can move 
them economically at speeds which will 
eliminate the need for costly inventories 
and the long pipeline of surface trans- 
portation. The elimination of ware- 
house and inventory stockpiling will 
save our commerce not only from use- 
less investment but from obsolescence 
as well, and relieve the retailer from 
the necessity of trying to sell out-dated 
merchandise and relieve the consumer 
from the burden of taking it. 

The airplane already has _ been 
adopted by energetic and aggressive 
business men as the principal means of 


transportation for personnel in their 
business operation. This same is true 
in the movement of air freight. It i- 
growing every day. Now air transporta- 
tion is being used to a limited extent 
in the shipment of perishables, style 
items, oilfield equipment, furniture, 
clothing. paint, household equipment, 
drugs and a thousand other items, in- 
cluding cattle. Even an elephant for a 
zoo has been shipped in an airplane. 
Thus, the costs of air transportation 
even now are low enough to be feasible 
in many activities of the commercial 
world. 

Mass movement of commercial goods 
by air transportation will bring costs 
down below any other form of transpor- 


FLY IT THERE 7adZ... Gover 


tation for that type of cargo peculiarly 
adapted to air movement. It is the only 
medium of transportation offering hope 
of substantial reductions of time and 
costs in the transportation of goods to 
further our American way of more goods 
for less cost. 

There are hundreds of items mar- 
keted in restricted sections of the coun- 
try today which do not move in the 
national market at all because of trans- 
portation time and cost, which could 
be moved by air transport. For example 
fruits and vegetables when they move 
considerable distances must be picked 
green to allow ripening time before 
reaching a distant market. The same 
airplane which can move military sup- 
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Precision machinery takes delicate handling. Be assured of the 
utmost in protection when you send it abroad . . . fly it there! 
And for speed it's closer by far to more places in Europe and 
the Near East when it goes direct... via Swissair through Switzer- 


land. No inter-country customs ... less expense . .. surer service! 


When you're going yourself, you save a whole vacation of time by flying... 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
1607 Finance Building, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
MArket 7-6315 
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MIAMI DIVISION 


Miami International Airport, 20th Street Terminal 


Mlami 65-2461 


METROPOLITAN DIVISION 
140-2 West Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 
WoOrth 4-3500 
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plies 2,500 miles in 10 hours at three 
cents a ton-mile can move these perish- 
ables from coast to coast overnight so 
the combination of plane and surface 
transportation can deliver tree-ripened 
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UNO SHIPPING CO., INC. 
FOREIGN FREIGHT FORWARDERS 


FMB 21016 
Authorized Cargo Sales Agents 


INTERNATIONAL AIR TRANSPORT ASSO. 
39 Broadway Tel. WH 4-0738 


FASTEST AIR TRANSPORTATION 
TO CUBA, Colombia and V 
from MIAMI (FLA.) 


USACUBA SERVICE 
7 St. Annex Bidg. 3 


|. Airport—Cargo 
P. 0. Box 2018—Invelecs/mail 
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Phone: 88-2108 or 4-9824 


H. G. OLLENDORFF, INC. 
Foreign Freight Forwarders 
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International Air Transport Association 
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fruit and sun-ripened vegetables from 
source to market in less than a day. 

Similarly, a chain store could op- 
erate from a central inventory over a 
wide area and still afford prompt de- 
livery to augment minimum stocks at 
local points. This will allow rapid turn- 
over and practically eliminate obsoles- 
cence. 

Old-fashioned surface transportation 
has in the past and will continue in the 
future to serve its purpose. But it should 
not be allowed to retard the growth of 
new, faster and more economical ways 
of transporting goods. 

An integration of surface and air 
transportation will result in 24-hour de- 
livery at any point in the United States. 
The system knows no boundaries of 
water, terrain or distance. It offers 
maximum utility and flexibility at mini- 
mum cost. 


Two Requirements 

Two things are required in addition 
to the proper aircraft to make air trans- 
portation eminently successful as a 
mature member of the transportation 
family. One is to avoid the handicaps 
now facing the railroads in heavy ter- 
minal handling costs on less-than-car- 
load-lot freight and still provide door- 
to-door delivery. The other is to use it 
as a mass-mover purposefully in order 
to obtain maximum economy. 

The latter problem will be met when 
the first is solved. This offers a unique 
opportunity to combine surface and air 
in one integrated transport movement. 

In a long-range view, little can be 
done to hinder the ultimate development 
of mass air transportation. Through 
the constantly grinding machinations 
of progress we will eventually have it. 
But a great deal can be done by far- 
sighted persons to help realize its bene- 
fits long before it would otherwise be 
possible. 

Because of its many advantages air- 
lift will soon become the basic means 
of military transportation. Now we 
must plan for its full utilization. Mili- 
tary demands will force it upon us. 
We must be ready to meet those de- 
mands. 

To do this we must plan for the pro- 
curement of the best possible equip- 
ment. We must have an air transport 
system organized which is capable of 
world-wide operation. We must be or- 
ganized to manage it for the fullest 
possible benefits. 

Supply problems will vary. They will 
be different in the Zone of the Interior 
than in the overseas theaters. Factors 
of geography and location of bases will 
determine needs. 

Naturally, the size of the aircraft 
needed will vary, but there are certain 
basic musts which would be applicable 
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Léon Schoevaerts 


A pioneer of civil aviation in Bel- 
gium and one of the best-known ex- 
ecutives in international air trans- 
portation circles, Léon Schoevaerts, 
until recently commercial manager 
of Sabena, passed away. He was 56 
years old and had been with the 
Belgian airline for a quarter-cen- 
tury. 

Schoevaerts played a major role 
in Sabena’s emergence as an im- 
portant factor in world air transpor- 
tation. It was he who launched the 
airline’s first commercial service 
between Brussels and the Belgian 
Congo. A World War I veteran, 
Schoevaerts was awarded numerous 
distinctions by his own country as 
well as those of other countries. 


to all the planes of a mass air trans- 
portation system. They must be eco- 
nomical to build, economical to operate 
and easy to maintain. Above all, they 
must be easy to load and unload. The 
technical experts would talk of the 
problem in terms of low ton-mile costs 
—a combination of the factors of speed, 
range and load-carrying ability, coupled 
with the cost of operation. 


A Rugged Plane 


To do this job properly we must 
have a tough, rugged airplane, without 
fancy fittings—a flying freight car. 
Actually such an airplane has already 
been designed and is now being built. 
It can and will be improved. We know 
how to produce them in the quantities 
we need. 

The exact size, configuration and per- 
formance of the plane will be deter- 
mined by the job it must perform. The 
pattern for the system we envision al- 
ready has been set, at least in part, by 
the United States airline system. It is 
evident there must be short-haul lines, 
domestic trunk lines and transoceanic 
lines. The plane for each service must 
be adaptable to its requirements. 

The short-haul lines would periorm 
the local transport tasks within the 
Zone of the Interior or within the 
theaters,. The domestic trunk lines 
would connect the local gathering lines 
for transportation between major cen- 
ters, just as now our major airlines do. 
The transoceanic lines will join the 
Zone of the Interior with the various 
theaters over the world, just as now our 
commercial transoceanic lines connect 
us with the rest of the world. 

The local lines will require only 
short-range aircraft, carrying relatively 
few tons. The trunk lines will require 
larger, longer-range aircraft, capable of 
carrying heavier loads. The transoceanic 
lines will necessitate even larger planes, 
with greater range and capable of car- 
rying huge loads at low ton-mile costs. 
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To realize the full benefits of such a 
system, all of these planes should use 
the same facilities and should be closely 
integrated as a single system under a 
single management. 

in the past several years there have 
not been sufficient transport planes 
available to handle all our airlift re- 
quirements. Planes for production and 
procurement indicate this condition will 
continue in the future. 


Military air transport today is scat- 
tered among many commands of the 
Air Force as well as the Navy and 
Marine Corps, each with a different 
standard of operation, a different con- 
cept of proper utilization. 


Single Unit 

Airlift and mass air transportation 
should be consolidated into a single 
command. Only in this way can we have 
maximum utilization. Even with an 
abundance of transport aircraft, it is not 
hard to gonceive situations, especially 
in time of war, when demand might 
temporarily exceed capacity. This hap- 
pened to surface transportation during 
World War II, and it occurs occasionally 
in our railroad network in peacetime. 
Unless we can achieve the goal of a 
single organization for its operation, 
our air transport resources will be frit- 
tered away in small packages. Since 
1943 there has been much discussion of 
the feasibility of such an integrated or- 
ganization. This whole question must be 
considered from the standpoint or re- 
quirements of the world-wide system 
which must eventually evolve. 

Such a system, of course, will require 
large numbers of transports—air freight 
cars. It must be capable of providing 
airlift for all supplies and men to and 
from Korea, or to and from our far- 
flung bases in Europe, Africa and the 
Philippines or wherever they may be. It 
must be capable of meeting any emer- 
gency for the transport of troops and 
equipment to any new theater which 
might open. And it must take care of 


the logistic requirements at home, here 
in the United States, as well. 

The actual number of planes will de- 
pend upon the size of the military estab- 
lishment, the location of the bases and 
the type and size of freight planes to 
be used. 

The type of flying freight car we en- 
vision is capable of carrying at least 
100,000 pounds. That is big. But such a 
plane is now being built. There is little 
if anything which could not be loaded 
into it. 

The cargo will be loaded in package 
containers, with dimensions most suit- 
able to the plane, about a half freight 
car size. These containers are of light 
aluminum construction and placed on 
rollers to facilitate their handling. Thus 
they could be loaded at the factory or 
military depot responsible for accumu- 
lating and packaging the goods. Trucks 
could haul them to the airport. It would 


take only a very few men to load or 
unload the package containers from a 
plane and they could do it in a fraction 
of the time now required. Thus it would 
result in a tremendous savings in both 
time and money from the standpoint of 
handling. Too, it would eliminate the 
laborious and costly handling that takes 
place in railyards and at docks. These 
can be bypassed at high altitudes. The 
men or supplies and equipment would 
be at their destination in the time it 
required for such useless ground han- 
dling. 

Too, when the airfreighter arrives at 
the battle area, the packages can be 
pushed from the plane, opened and go 
into immediate use. They might even 
be used as shelter for the supplies dur- 
ing fighting operation, or serve as huts 
for housing men. 

Six of these one-half freight car con- 
tainers can be rolled into the cavern of 
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B-0-A-C AIR CARGO 


Fast Connections and No Transshipment 
Charges to EUROPE, NEAR EAST, 
AFRICA, THE ORIENT 


Air Freight reaching B.O.A.C.’s 95 
Pearl Street Office by noon is nor- 
mally in London next morning. For 


information on world-wide routes, 
attractive rates, complete forward- 
ing and insurance services, consult 
your broker or 


BRITISH OVERSEAS 
AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


NEW YORK: MUrray Hill 7-8900, Downtown Receiving Station, 95 Pearl Street 


Also Boston, Washington, Chicago, Dallas, Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Miami; 
in Canada: Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver 


S4-NM-3335°4 


FAST, DAILY AIR CARGO SERVICE TO 
MIAMI JACKSONVILLE 


TAMPA 


..and 29 other cities on the Eastern Seaboard and Gulf Coast 
Connections in Miami to the Caribbean and South America 


The ONLY Daily Scheduled Air Cargo Service...New York-Havana...via DC-6B 
Newest, Most Modern Fleet in the Nation—DC-7’s, DC-6B's, DC-6's, CV-340's 


NATIONAL AIRLINES 
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CALL MU 7-4445 (in New York) or your freight forwarder 
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a flying freighter. Most of their weight 
would be in actual supplies. The alu- 
minum containers would weigh very lit- 
tle. Now 35% to 65% of the weight of 
freight is lost in packaging and crating. 

In order to make such a program 
economical it will be necessary to go 
into it on a large scale. It must be bulk 
transportation. It will take thousands 
of planes. Five thousand of these planes 
can move an army the size of von 
Paulus’ forward German army. Just 
three of these planes, each making two 
round trips from protected rear bases, 
would have made available to him his 
pittance of 300 tons a day at Stalingrad. 

Six of these aircraft of the future 
can deliver the tonnage of a 90-car 
freight train in an equivalent period. 
Ten of them could have handled the 
entire Berlin airlift with ease in lieu 
of the heroic but complicated operation 
of 350 now obsolete aircraft. Twenty- 
five could have covered the Hump Op- 
eration where 600 were used. One hun- 
dred and fifty can move and support a 
division of troops with all its armor. 

It would take 2,250 to move 15 divi- 
sions where it would require 25,000 of 
the present type cargoplanes to do the 
same job. 

The number of planes we require will 
depend entirely upon the size of the 
military establishment and the areas 
which must be covered. 

But what happens to these planes 
when they are not needed by the mili- 
tary? It would be tremendously expen- 
sive to have them waiting on ready 
stand-by, used only when a mass move- 
ment of troops or supplies was required. 
But this would not be the case. 


A Basic Means 


Air transportation eventually will be 
a basic means of commercial freight 
transportation, the mass air movement 
of commercial goods taking its proper 
place alongside surface methods, giving 
additional advantages which will con- 
tribute to the national economy and 
higher standard of living of our people. 

It will bring its changes in points of 
distribution, population and industry, 
just as the railroad did when it sup- 
plemented and displaced the stagecoach 
and river boat, and the truck and auto- 
mobile caused a change in the pattern 
of the business and social world. But it 
will round out our transportation system 
to the advantage of all. 

The construction of a huge fleet of 
airfreighters for the use of the military 
will hasten the attainment of civilian 
mass air transportation. The .big prob- 
lem of how to get this fleet of planes 
into being can be readily solved by re- 
directing funds to stockpile materials. 
The great potential for the development 
of mass movement of civilian goods by 
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air will relieve the military of much of 
the burden of having its huge fleet in 
readiness for military use. The military 
airfreighters can be leased to commer- 
cial air carriers at a cost calculated to 
pay the depreciation. Of course, the 
costs of operation would be borne by the 
air carriers. This arrangement would 
serve an additional purpose. Airlines 
have not gone into the mass movement 
of freight by air because the planes 
have not been available. This would give 
them their opportunity. 


Commercial Packaging 


The same packaging units which will 
be used to such great advantage in car- 
rying military supplies will have as 
much utility in the movement of goods 
in commerce, as well as the advantage 
of being easily handled by surface trans- 
portation systems. This will be a great 
step forward in integrating our sur- 
face and air transportation systems. The 
package can be loaded at any factory 
or farm to be moved by rail or truck 
to the nearest suitable airport and flown 
to the airport nearest its destination. 
There it can be retransferred to surface 
transport and delivered to the door it is 
supposed to reach—all without a single 
terminal handling involved. The pack- 
age idea is now undergoing thorough 
tests. It has four distinct advantages: 

@ It eliminates all terminal handling 
with substantial saving of time and 
money. 

@ It saves weight and provides pro- 
tection to the product. 

@ It provides rapid door-to-door de- 
livery regardless of the number and 
kind of transportation used. 

@ It eliminates handling damage. 

The entire system would function 
just as efficiently in commerce as for the 
military. Mass air transport ultimately 
will be the cheapest form of transporta- 
tion for the many types of cargo, and 
will augment the value of our truck and 
railway systems, making it possible for 
them to concentrate on the type of haul- 
ing which they handle most efficiently. 

With the air carriers using these 
thousands of planes in the mass move- 
ment of commercial goods, the military 
would recover a substantial part of its 
investment. Operation would be at no 
cost to the military—and planes would 
be maintained in good condition, with 
trained crews ready to operate them. 
This will provide the military with a 
reserve of both planes and men which 
could be called into the military service 
on 48-hour notice or less, and still allow 
full utilization of the fleet in time of 
peace. 

Briefly, what can we now say? 

Air transportation, through the many 
airlifts, has proved it can handle the 
mass movement of men and goods. We 


can and are building planes to do a 
more economical job and provide the 
basic means of transportation for the 
military establishment. This mass air- 
lift plan—coupled with production 
know-how and trained men—is our only 
means of counterbalancing the numeri- 
cal superiority of potential enemies. 
Mass airlift logistics will mean immedi- 
ate as well as substantial long-range 
savings through reduction or actual 
elimination of pipelines and stockpiles 
—burdens which are consuming our 
economic strength and wasting our mili- 
tary potential. The huge fleet of planes 
which must be held constantly ready for 
mass movement of soldiers, materials 
and supplies, can be integrated into 
our civilian economy, put to work for 
peace time commerce as an important 
adjunct of our present system of trans- 
portation. And this peace time com- 
merce can absorb a substantial part of 
the cost of bringing the air freighter 
fleet into being and keeping it ready for 
emergency, with trained men to operate 
it. 
Think of it, if you will: Our striking 
force largely here at home, yet ready 
to meet and fight an enemy anywhere in 
the world in only a few hours; even to 
be able to choose our own time and 
place to fight—to get there first with 
the most—a military policy which has 
been supreme since the Romans ruled 
the world over a system of roads which 
have since been one of the marvels of 
history, and later the British with their 
clinched control of the sealanes. Why 
should not we—who do not want to 
rule the world—preserve the peace with 
this new version of a proved sound 
policy: The First with the Most. @ @ @ 


GUEST EDITORIAL 


(Continued from Page &) 


save on storage and spoilage associated 
with preparing a large shipment for 
infrequent ocean carriage. To all of 
these there are additional advantages 
to be gained in packaging, new markets 
which were heretofore inaccessible, and 
savings in brokerage, documentation 
and insurance. 

It can be stated without fear of equi- 
vocation, that there are in South Amer- 
ica today businesses which are totally 
supplied by air cargo. Foremost among 
these, naturally. are the antibiotic deal- 
ers, dress shops, and spare parts 
dealers. 

Possibly the best indication of the 
ever growing demand for air cargo is 
the establishment and immediate suc- 
cess of the Free Zone in Colon, Panama. 
From this area, in the geographical 
center of the Americas as well as the 
hub of air routes serving this hemis- 
phere, shippers are able to store, as- 
semble, repack and transship their 
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goods by air to achieve greater savings 
in taxes and labor, more efficient dis- 
tribution and more effective merchan- 
dising control. 

Using the Free Zone and air cargo, 
big manufacturing companies in the 
United States are able to assume the 
financial burden of large inventories 
which had been required of their agents 
and dealers, and place the responsibil- 
ity of moving their products rapidly 
and efficiently to the various markets in 
the hands of the airlines. One firm 
alone is currently giving Panagra al- 
most 200,000 ton-miles of air cargo 
between Panama and points along the 
west coast of South America. 

Obviously air cargo between the 
Americas is on the increase and will 
continue thus as the cost structure of 
processed and manufactured products 
increases and rates continue to remain 
relatively stable. we can all 
look hopefully forward to the day when 
new planes designed exclusively for the 
transportation of air cargo will result 
in a lower cost per ton-mile to the car- 
rier and bring with it a lower freight 
rate structure to the shipper. @ @ @ 


MODERN METHODS 
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However. 


as baggage carriers they also proved 
to be efficient freight haulers when use 
demanded it. The equipment at Fort 
Worth is operated by the Allied Avia- 
tion Service Company of New York 
City. under contract to handle airlines 
passenger baggage at the new terminal. 

At the Road Show, interest i+ equal- 
lv divided between gas and _ electric 
powered trucks. The attachments dem- 
onstrated at the Road Show were. se- 
lected because of their general interest. 
Consequently, particular interest was 
an individual matter with no one at- 
tachment the apparent favorite with air- 
lines men. 

The ease with which the show crew 
changed attachments. however, turned 
out to be one of the highlights of the 
show. At some terminals, we learned 


attachments are considered too difficult 
to mount or too cumbersome to be 
bothered with. The show demonstrates 
that the Yale attachment which takes 
longest to mount is put on in 34% min- 
utes, and the most commonly used at- 
tachment, the side-shifter, goes on in 
two minutes flat. 

The Road Show crew, of course, is 
expert at changing. but many managers 
left the performance convinced that 
their own men should be able to do the 
job in double this time—roughly five 
minutes! 

Of the attachments. the carton clamp, 


the side-shifter, the drum attachment 
and the combination of a pusher with 
chisel forks seemed to have the great- 
est value to men in charge of handling 
air freight. 

The carton clamp is a hydraulically 
controlled device which lifts non-pallet- 
ized packaged items with no slippage 
whatsoever while never putting more 
than controlled pressure on the carton. 
In one demonstration, it was used to 
unload from a truck plastic television 
sets in cardboard cartons. There was 
no sign of injury to the contents and 
no mark left on any carton. 
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A YALE FORK TRUCK lifts a crib of assorted freight to door level of 


The side-shifter saves considerable 
time in stacking any cargo. With this 
device an operator does not have to 
position his truck exactly for he can 
shift his load sideways in either direc- 
tion in stacking it. 

The drum attachment lifts, carries, 
and deposits automatically two drums 
of any standard size. 

The pusher attachment with chisel 
forks is a combination which is widely 
used now on railroads for LCL opera- 
tions. With it, the operator can pick 
up and load many types of non-pallet- 
ized general cargo such as cartons, 
crates or boxes without the necessity 
of hand loading or unloading. 

Among the hoists demonstrated, both 
power-operated and hand models par- 
ticularly well known at air maintenance 
facilities, the Pul-Lift evokes most com- 
ment. This is a readily portable unit 
which can be used handily either in 
pulling horizontally or in lifting. 

All across the country airlines men 
are in agreement that the gasoline pow- 
ered lift truck equipped with standard 
forks has become essential to handling 
cargo. 


a Delta-C&S transport 

Charles B. Wilder, superintendent of 
station of Delta-C&S General Office. 
summed up the great advantage of 
using fork lift trucks in air freight 
operations. 

“By using fork lift trucks an airline 
can take freight that otherwise they 
would not be able to accept at all,” he 
said. “Not many loads have to be 
turned down with a ‘too heavy’ or ‘too 
bulky’ comment any more. We handle 
heavy auto parts, hoods, oil-well drill- 
ing equipment, and electric motors as 
part of our routine operation.” 

Several military observers liked the 
ease with which canoes can be loaded 
and unloaded with the lift trucks. And 
everyone recognizes that in working 
standard palletized freight, hand load- 
ing is eliminated almost entirely. 

At several points in the country, air- 
lines personnel suggested that at ter- 
minals where no single company has 
heavy freight in quantity to justify the 
purchase of fork trucks, the purchase 
of a unit jointly by the companies shar- 
ing the terminal would be an economi- 
cal investment for all. os 4 


MAILBAG MEMOS 
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I would like to pass along my personal 
word of appreciation for the article on 
Visién that appeared in the March issue 
of your publication. I found it very inter- 
esting. 

William E. Barlow, 
Publisher, Visién 


Richard Malkin’s article, Vision at 
Visién, was tops. It provoked much dis- 
cussion at the transportation class I am 
attending. 


Robert A. Walsh, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Pace 30—AtRr TRANSPORTATION 


Air Commerce 


Your contest for traffic men and ship- 
pers is an excellent idea. My only criti- 
cism is that you have excluded forwarders 
from the contest. What is the reasoning 
behind this? 

Alex Wagner, 
New York, N. Y. 


(Editor’s Note: We insist on indicating 
the names of shippers in the contest let- 
ters. Our experience has shown us that 
freight forwarders, for competitive rea- 
sons, normally hide the identity of their 
clients. We are not inclined to disturb 
this practice.) 


MERCURY SERVICE 


(Continued from Page 12) 


the right place. at the right time, in 
the right quantities. with utmost econo- 
my. In meeting this challenge, it must 
provide sound logistics management, 
long-term planning, and rapid and 
equipment to keep pace with fast- 


moving and world-shaking events.” 
eee 


CAB Examiner's Nod To 


TAL Called “Milestone” 


NEW YORK—Executives of Transocean 
Air Lines are displaying understandable 
pleasure over the recommendation of 
Thomas L. Wrenn, assistant chief exam- 
iner of the Civil Aeronautics Board, to 
certificate TAL for the transport of cargo 
and passengers across the Pacific from 
Oakland and Burbank, California, to 
Hawaii, Tokyo. and Hongkong. Samuel L 
Wilson, executive vice president, called it 
a “milestone in our eight-year fight for 
recognition.” 

Unsuccessful in the Transatlantic Cargo 
Case (see Feb., 19*1. AT), which at press- 
time was still awaiting the Board’s deci- 
sion, Wrenn’s recommendation comes as 
a lift to TAL. Its transpacific service would 
be limited; no mail carriage is involved. 
Said Wilson: 

“This gives official recognition for the 
first time to the new concept of supple- 
mental service which we have pioneered 
throughout the world at great savings to 
our customers, the Federal Government, 
and the taxpayers.” 

The most recent edition of the Air Ship- 
pers’ Manual reports TAL as operating 
DC-6B, DC-4, DC-3, C-46, PBY, 202, 
Lodestar, and Beechcraft equipment. 


Riddle Sets 2 New Marks 


CORAL GABLES—Operating a total of 
19 all-cargo flights and lifting 195,957 
pounds of freight, Riddle Airlines set new 
highs for itself for a single day’s work 
(March 18). According to Charles L. 
Hood, vice president-sales, the load factor 
was 95%. The new high-mark, which ex- 
ceeds by far the Christmas business, was 
made possible by the northward movement 
of fresh Florida strawberries and field- 
grown gladioli. Northbound traffic, nor- 
mally light, was strengthened by these, 
and contributed to balanced directional 
cargo loads. 


14th City on UAL Cargo Run 


SALT LAKE CITY—This city has be- 
come the fourteenth on United Air Lines’ 
system to receive direct, all-cargo flights. 
An eastbound and westbound cargo trip 
is operated five times weekly. Overnight 
services from Chicago and San Francisco 
to Salt Lake City are maintained. There 
is additional freight carriage on passenger 
flights. 


Samoan Airlines Okayed 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—Samoan Air- 


lines has received CAB authorization to 
operate between Pago Pago, American 
Samoa, and Apia, Western Samoa. 
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DIRECT SHIPPER AND FORWARDER 


(Continued from Page 15) 


DIRECT SHIPPERS 


FREIGHT FORWARDERS 


Claims (Continued) 


quarters where they may be assigned to 
various field offices for investigation. Final 
— is made at the headquarters 
evel. 


Inspection reports concerning damaged 
shipments are required of company per- 
sonnel receiving or transferring shipments. 


Necessary documents required for proc- 
essing claims are described and explained 
in company regulations. 


General rules concerning the company’s 
liability are set forth in published tariffs. 


Settlement of claims is based upon in- 
2 reports, information,submitted by 

imant, value of shipments, information 
on pertinent airbills and determination of 
responsibility from all available facts and 
circumstances. 


cause written contractual agreements nor- 
mally exist between the company and its 
cartage agents, claims on ordinary or regu- 
lar shipments are more easily adjusted 
than forwarders’ claims. 


Forwarders’ claims involve more inves- 
tigation and correspondence because the 
establishment of liability is more difficult. 
The forwarder settles the claim with the 
owner and then negotiates proceedings to 
determine the liability as between itself 
and the carrier. The fact that forwarder 
shipments are usually a variety of multiple 
pieces and may involve several consignors 
and consignees very often makes identi- 
fication alone a serious problem. Occa- 
sionally forwarder customers add confusion 
by filing simultaneous claims with both the 
forwarder and the carrier. 


Some forwarders have requested and re- 
ceived inspection service from company 
personnel at destination points where they 
are not able to provide their own delivery 
service, eee 


VIANCA: Carrying 100,000 pounds 

of freight during the month of March, 
the Colombian airline established a new 
record for freight hauled in a single month 
by scheduled air carriers carrying both 
passengers and cargo between New York 
and South America. Best previous for 
Avianca was 80,000 pounds. 


Flying Tiger Line: For the first time 
in its history, Flying Tiger broke the 
50,000,000 ton mile mark. Tiger traffic 
during 1953, -tticluding common carriage 
and charter operations on its domestic 
system, reached 51,268,229 ton miles, which 
represented an increase of 23% over 1952. 


Panagra: The airline’s revenue ton- 
miles during the first two months of 1954 
showed an increase of 4% over the same 
period a year ago. Panagra’s ton-miles 


Sasa see eee See Se SSeS eee eee 


Air Freight 
Forwarders 


—TrTIttttittritirittfttetetetetetes 


Air Express International Corpora- 
tion reports the appointment of John 
Robert McCormick as district manager of 
the company’s New Orleans office. Mc- 
Cormick served as branch manager for Lep 
Transport Company of England for a 
period of 20 years. As director of trans- 
portation for the British Ministry of Air- 
craft Production during World War II, he 


Mr. A. Tee Presents 
FACTS and FIGURES 
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last January and February reached 3,086,- 
947 for the period. 


Sabena: The Belgian airline reports 
the increase of 10,029,771 ton-miles in 
1953 over 1952. Final 1953 ton-mile figure 
was 45,536,067. Freight ton-miles rose from 
10,228,802 in 1952 to 11,537,870 in 1953. 


Trans-Canada Air Lines: Air express 
and air freight revenues, totaling $3,673,- 
440 in 1953, showed a 9% increase over 
the previous year. Commodity ton-mileage 
rose 12%. 


United Air Lines: During February 
United’s freight mileage increased 4%, 
reaching a total of 2,196,000 ton-miles in 
contrast to the same month a year ago. 
Express, at 660,000 ton-miles, dropped 
31%. 


was responsible for the movements of all 
aircraft parts and supplies produced for 
the RAF. After the war, he spent the 
majcc part of his time in the promotion 
and development of air freight operations 
here and abroad. Mr. McCormick is a 
founder member of the British Institute of 
Shipping and Forwarding Agents, as well 
as a council member of the British Insti- 
tute of Export. 


The net income, after taxes, of $122,- 
321 for the fiscal year ended December 
31, 1953, has been reported by Emery 
Air Freight Corporation. Total revenue of 
the year was $5,379,107, as compared with 


John C. Emery (right), president, Emery 
Air Freight Corporation, awarding his 
company's President Cup to Peter J. 
Byrne, assistant vicepresident and man- 
ager of the Midwest Region. The cup is 
presented semi-annually by Emery to its 
regional branch showing the highest 
sales and operating efficiency. 


$4,665,603 for 1952. In his annual state- 
ment to the stockholders, John C. Emery, 
president, reported increases in every phase 
of the company’s operations. A significant 
rise was noted in the number of customers 
during the October-December period. He 
revealed that the customer list averaged 
over 8,000 per month, reaching a peak of 
9,105 in December. In 1952, the customer 
list during this period was about half that. 

A total of 204,000 shipments was han- 
dled in 1953, with the average weight per 
shipment on a steady upgrade. 


A mutual air freight consolidation 
company known as Groupair (Cargo) Ltd. 
has been formed in London to take ad- 
vantage of the trend toward consolidation. 
It is establishing close liaison with the air- 
lines “with the object of operating within 
the framework of IATA operations.” One 
of the requirements of Groupair is that 
all its members and agents must be recog- 
nized by IATA and that “the business of 
the company can be conducted on lines 
closely s:milar to those existing between 
airlines and their appointed agents.” 
Groupair will operate from London Air- 
port where consolidation of air freight will 
be handled. Rates schedules covering des- 
tinations to various parts of the world are 
being readied at the present time. 

The board of directors is composed of 
L. T. Knights, chairman; A. F. Procter, 
vice chairman; Hugh Stephenson, A. L. 
Smith, G. Rennie, J. S. Robertson and G. 
Izmidlian, members. 

Following is the list of firms which have 
combined to form Groupair: 

Anglo Overseas Transport Co., Ltd. 

T. Boyd, Boyd & Co., Ltd. 

James Burness (Travel), Ltd. 
Continental Express, Ltd. 
Clarksons Air & Shipping Services, Ltd. 
Cosmos Freightways Agency, Ltd. 
Davies, Turner & Co., Ltd. 
Express Travel & Transport Co. 

A. H. Fuller, Ltd. 

E. A. Gibson & Co., Ltd. 

Hogg Robinson & Capel-Cure, Ltd. 
Killick Martin & Co., Ltd. 
M.A.T. Transport, Ltd. 

Mitchell Cotts & Co., Ltd. 

John T. Rennie Son & Co. 
Wakefield, Forture, Ltd. 
Leopold Wallford Shipping, Ltd. 
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' International Operations : 
leececeeseececesececeaseant 

What with the skyrocketing price of 
coffee and the resultant adoption of an 
American taste for tea, Seaboard and 
Western Airlines recently found itself haul- 
ing two German-manufactured tea_ bag 
machines from Dusseldorf to New York. 
Consigned to Thomas J. Lipton, Inc., the 
machines weighted 2,734 pounds each. Use 
of air transportation saved 14 production 
days per machine which makes the freight 
carriage rate negligible. 


As of May 1, Avianca’s cargo opera- 
tions will be supplemented by Speedpak 
equipment on Constellation flights out of 
Miami. 


EI! Al Israel Airlines is now operating 
three round trips a week between New 
York, Europe, and Israel. Departures are 
on Tuesdays, Fridays and Sundays; arri- 
vals on Mondays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days. 


Qantas Empire Airways, which re- 
cently absorbed British Commonwealth 
Pacific Airlines, will operate Super Con- 
stellations on BCPA’s transpacific routes. 


Sabena is currently operating six 
flights per week between Brussels and 
Leopoldville. The number of flights will 
be raised to seven beginning July. 


Air France has announced the estab- 
lishment of daily nonstop service between 
New York and Mexico. Flight time is 
seven hours. 


With the resumption of nonstop 
flights between Lima and Rio de Janeiro 
by Panair do Brasil, Panagra’s El Inter- 
americano express service out of Miami 
is making a connecting link at the Peru- 
vian capital. The short cut from the 
United States to Brazil cuts valuable flying 
time of shipments and business travelers. 


On top of KLM’s seasonal increase in 
the number of flights between the United 
States and destinations abroad are similar 
increases on some of the Dutch airline’s 
other foreign routes. Service between 
Amsterdam and London are currently op- 
erating on the basis of 47 times a week: 
Amsterdam-Paris, 21 times weekly. It was 
also announced by KLM that travel time 
between Amsterdam and Milan has been 
reduced by one hour through the elimina- 
tion of a stop at Frankfort. 


Swissair reports that for the con- 
venience of visitors to the 1954 Hanover 
Industrial Fair (April 24 to May 4), it 
is operating eight special flights between 
Zurich and Hanover. 


Pett eeeee ee eee eee ee eee eee 


International Air 
Transport Association 


SSS eS SS SS Se eB e eee eee eeaeaee 

With the addition of Cambrian Air 
Services, Cardiff, Wales, and Cordova Air- 
lines, of Anchorage, Alaska, [ATA now 
has its 100th and 101st subscribers to the 
organization’s interline traffic agreement. 
The agreement, which Sir William P. Hil- 
dred, director general, called “the world- 
wide counterpart in the air of the stand- 
ard gauge which allows traffic cooperation 
between railroads on a continental basis,” 
permits an air carrier in any part of the 


eo 
seeeeund 


world to sell space to any destination. The 
basic interline traffic agreement was adopt- 
ed by IATA at Rio de Janeiro in 1947. 
Four years later the cargo agreement, 
adopted at Bermuda, provided for a uni- 
form system of labeling, transferring, re- 
routing, tracing, advance arrangements, 
ete., for handling cargo shipped over the 
routes of two or more airlines. Although 
cooperating in the interline traffic agree- 
ment, Cambrian and Cordova are not LATA 
members. 


The United Kingdom continues to re- 
port a _ strengthening charter market. 
Brokers are being kept busy, with the bulk 
of the business emanating from the ship- 
ping companies. Current backbone of the 
air charter market in that part of the 
world is the movement of ships’ equip- 
ment, machinery, and crews. 

Europe-to-Far East charter freight flights 
are increasing. A backlog of freight had 
built up at the scheduled airlines, with the 
result that shippers turned to the charter 
services for assistance. 


Dutch consolidators have joined forces 
to organize Nederlandse Luchtvracht Co- 
operatie U. A. Operations begin May 1. 
More about this new group in a future 
issue of Air TRANSPORTATION. 


| Gul Acrenuntics — 
Board 


The CAB has cancelled the temporary 
authorization for American Airlines to fly 
nonstop between New York and Mexico 
City. Eastern Air Lines and Pan American 
World Airways had obtained a court order 
preventing such flights, authorization for 
which was issued last January; then the 
Mexican Government had refused to grant 
its authority unless the United States 
Government took a direct hand in the 
negotiations. Hearings will be held on 
AA’s application for permanent authority 
to fly New York-Mexico City nonstop. Air 
France is currently providing such service. 

Pan Am has stepped in with its own ap- 
plication for nonstop New York-Mexico 
City service. It wants its own application 
consolidated with that of AA. 


Examiner F. Merritt Ruhlen has 
recommended the renewing of Pan Am’s 
permit to operate across the South Atlantic 
to Africa until July 4, 1959. He also pro- 
posed that the carrier's authority to fly 
to Casablanca be renewed, suggesting that 
the French Government may come throu 
with permission to operate via that city; 
but he recommended that Pan Am’s au- 
thority to serve Capetown be dropped be- 
cause of no demonstrated need for it. 


Mohawk Airlines has filed applica- 
tion for authority to extend its operations 
to Detroit. It would provide direct service 
between Detroit and Erie. The airline now 
operates between New York, Buffalo, and 
Boston. 


ee 
a ” 6 e ' 
: Foreign Airlines: 
Se ee SB SS SSS SSB eaeeaeaaeaaae 

Control of Britavia Ltd., the inde- 
pendent firm which owns Silver City Air- 
ways and Aquila Airways, has been pur- 
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chased by the General Steam Navigation 
Company Ltd., which is connected with the 
Peninsular and Orient Steam Navigation 
Company. Silver City. which operates 
British Freighters and is best known for 
its cross-Channel air ferry service (see 
April, 1954, AT), was acquired by Britavia 
in 1946. Aquila, Britain’s only flying boat 
operator which operates between Southamp- 
ton and Madeira, with extensions to the 
Canary Islands and Capri, was purchased 
last year. 


' Materials Handling : 


Third in a series of so-called travel- 
ing clinics on material handling problems 
was held last month at the Congress 
Hotel, Chicago. Sponsored by the Material 
Handling Institute, the clinic was in co- 
operation with the Chicago chapter of 
the American Material Handling Society. 
Earlier clinics were held in New York 
and Boston. Five separate panels con- 
sidered the following problems: 

¢ Replacement, repair, and maintenance 

policies. 

e Receiving, warehousing, yard han- 
dling, and shipping. 

In-process handling. 

Integrating material handling with 
plant facilities. 

¢ The development of unit loads. 


Towmotor Corporation has released 
an interesting job study which “enumer- 
ates an impressive list of benefits which 
mass handling has brought to air freight.” 
The study was made at American Airlines’ 


Chicago Terminal where Towmotor equip- 
ment is used. The study is documented 
with action photos. For a free copy of 
this job study, refer to Am Trawnsporta- 
TIONS Special Service Department page 
(Come ’n Get It; Item Number 38). 


. 
{Live C 
: ive Cargo : 
Seeeeseseseeseesaeaesseaeaae: 
Transocean Air Lines last month 
hauled in a single plane a total of 500 
rabbits, 80 goats, and several hundred 
thousand bees from Oakland. California, 
to Pusan, Korea—a distance of 8,000 miles. 
Instead of flying at the usual altitude of 
8,000 to 9,000 feet, the TAL DC-4 operated 
at the unusually low level of 4,000 feet 
because the syrup feeders required to 
nourish and soothe the bees will not 
operate above that altitude. The goats 
(Concinded on Page 34) 
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The numbered paragraphs below correspond with the numbers appearing 


in the coupon in this department. To order one or more pieces of literature, 
or other types of material, at absolutely no charge to you or your firm, 
just encircle the corresponding number in the coupon, fill in the required 
information, and mail it in. Air Transportation will do the rest of the job. 


Sample issue of the American Import 

¢ Export Bulletin, giving news of de- 
velopments in the foreign trade industry. 
Covers Customs, Commerce, Agriculture, 
Treasury, and State Departments thor- 
oughly. Reports on changes in laws, rules, 
regulations, etc. 


KLM has produced an unusually fine 

16 mm. film which does an interesting 
job explaining its international airfreight 
services. Of 23 minutes’ duration, it takes 
the audience to many of its world-wide 
shipping points. All groups of shippers— 
traffic men, forwarders, commercial and 
industrial executives, «tc.—-may borrow the 
film free of charge. 


Here's the 1954 edition of the New York 

State Airport Map and Directory. This 
is a revision of the last map offered in 
these columns. 


One of the world’s largest aircraft ser- 

vice plants in the world offers an attrac- 
tive, colored brochure concerning its fa- 
cilities, history, services and achievements. 
Should prove especially interesting to cor- 
porations or executives owning their own 
aircraft. 


Here's a revised edition of the brochure, 

What to Expect from Wirebounds, 
which is crammed with illustrated case 
histories of wirebound boxes, crates, and 
pallet boxes in use. It explains how the 
size, shape and weight of a product, its 
mode of transportation, warehousing, and 
distribution factors are all considered in 
the container design. 


10 A reprint of Frank R. Brine'’s article, 
Problems in Designing Corporate Air- 
craft, which appeared in a recent issue of 
AIR TRANSPORTATION. How one design firm 
approaches the problem of setting up 
executive planes. 


1 Pictures, descriptions, and specifica- 

tions on all executive aircraft con- 
tained in individual pamphlets prepared 
by a major aircraft broker. 


15 A well-known air freight forwarding 
firm is offering a handy, plastic, eight- 
inch ruler. Includes the metric scale. 
Other freight forwarders are requested 
not to apply. 


16 A copy of Towmotor’s Handling Ma- 
terials Illustrated which presents 
documentary photo-stories concerning the 
handling problems experienced by such 
firms as Sun Oil, American Air Filter, 
Wilmington Marine Terminal, and Gimbel 
Brothers, and how they were solved. 


The first 1954 issue of Confab which 
1 presents time-, effort-, and labor- 
saving techniques made possible through 
the application of steel strapping, wire 
stitching, etc. 


1 The advantages of palletized handling 

are portrayed in a 16-page illustrated 
bulletin produced by a fork truck manu- 
facturer. 


19 Business groups may obtain free of 
charge the 22-minute film, The His- 
tory of the Helicopter, which tells the 
story of its development from a 15th Cen- 
tury idea to its modern utilization in com- 
merce, industry, and war. Projectors may 
be borrowed, too. 


2 Panagra has produced an excellent, 
0 folder-size, three-dimensional, full- 
color route map of South America. Moun- 


tains and deserts appear as they really 
are. Includes key cities and mileages, and 
smartly indexed. 


21 An executive aircraft service and 
sales organization, serving the New 
York and Boston metropolitan centers, 
offers an attractive descriptive brochure, 


, TACA's international air cargo rates 
between cities in the United States 

and various Latin American points. Rates 

cover general and specific commodities. 


2 Exceptionally valuable is a combina- 

tion of up-to-date postal mail rates 
and a United States map with a handy de- 
vice designed to locate zones at a glance. 


Excellent time-saver. 

24 An aviation supplies firm is offering 
descriptions of the Dove and Aero 

Commander, as well as the number and 

prices of all used airplanes on the current 

market. 


2 Transients interested in receiving a 

complete description of the facilities 
available at Lambert Field, St. Louis, may 
use this coupon. 


2 Latest catalog of the Fairbanks line 

of two-wheel and platform trucks. 
Vrofusely illustrated with complete speci- 
fications, 


9 Reprint of the article, Crack-up Cas- 
wf ualty Reborn, which appeared in the 
April issue of AIR TRANSPORTATION. As the 
title indicates, it tells the story of the re- 
building of a transport plane which had 
been the victim of a crash. 


2 Two new 16 mm sound color films— 

Two Generations and Precision Flight 
to Switzerland —are available free of 
charge to groups interested in seeing these 
pictures. Two Generations relates enjoy- 
ably the application of skill to the opera- 


is the 
the 


tion of Swissair. The second film 
pictorial account of a flight from 
United States to Switzerland. 


How to Clear United States Customs 
2 the Easiest Way, a handy 12-page 
booklet which explains in simple terms the 
Customs procedure, how to prepare for it, 
and what must be done to speed the clear- 
ance, 


3 A handy calculation table prepared 
0 by LAV which will assist the air 
shipper to determine quickly what the 
valuation charge or the value surcharge is 
to be assessed. 


The Truth About United States Cer- 
3 tificated Scheduled Air Transporta- 
tion Today, an attractive booklet which re- 
lates the progress of certificated scheduled 
aviation and its contribution to commerce 
and the national defense. 


3 Design, operation, and maintenance 
of the recently introduced clutchless 
Hydratork Drive manufactured by the 
Clark Equipment Company, as described 
in an illustrated eight-page brochure. 


A new eight-page descriptive bulle- 
33 tin showing various models of floor 
trucks in use at warehouses and freight 
terminals, 


3 The Buda line of fork lift, platform 

type, and industrial tractor trucks 
described and illustrated in an attractive 
36-page book. 


Going to France? We'll make your 
35 stay .in Paris and the Provinces much 
easier with pertinent information, maps, 
and books. 


An international air freight forward- 
36 ing firm is offering a folder listing 
consular documentary requirements and 
charges for air and steamer shipments 
from the United States to 155 world des- 


tinations. 
Illustrated 


37 Parker's 


description of Elwell- 
Model F-39T10_ electric 
powered, 10,000-pound fork trucks. More 
than a dozen photographs showing the 
truck in a wide variety of applications. 


Ask for this job study on how Tow- 
38 motor fork lift trucks are effecting 
important savings while doubling the stor- 
age capacity for one of America’s biggest 
airlines, 


39 The Air Express Division of Railway 
Express Agency has come through 
with an interesting 12-page booklet, 
Which lair of Eves Is Yours? It is all 
about Air Express and its particular ser- 
vices. 


Freight Memorandum 
contains domestic air 
and features a _ simplified 


4 TWA's Air 
Tariff which 


freight rates 


SPECIAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
AIR TRANSPORTATION 
10 Bridge Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
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method of computing shipping charges. 


41 Shippers to Central America will be 
interested in receiving a copy of the 
rates of Aerovias Sud Americana. A story 
on ASA appeared in the April issue of 
AIR TRANSPORTATION. 


4 Buyer’s Bible for aircraft parts pur- 

chasers. This aircraft electronics 
catalogue is complete with specs and part 
numbers. 


43 We heartily recommend Air France’s 
booklet, Fun While Flying, which rep- 
resents a few hours of diversion. Contains 
puzzles, quizzes, odd bits of information, 
ete : 


44 A 20-page catalog describing the 
unique construction features of the 
Floating-Hub shock-absorbing casters 
which range in load capacities of from 50 
to 25,000 pounds each. 
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were kept in double-deck wire pens and 
the rabbits in crates. 

Here’s an amusing handout received 
from TWA and printed here just as pre- 
pared by the airline’s press representative: 

“Trans World Airlines found itself in 
the monkey business recently when eight 
pig-tailed macaque monkeys from India 
were left on its doorstep. A local pet 
shop dealer ordered two-pound monkeys 
that could be dressed in size 10 doll 
clothes, but received animals that weighed 
from 15 to 20 pounds each. She declined 
to pay the $330 freight bill. TWA boarded 
the monkeys at Kansas City’s Swope Park 
Zoo, and announced it was in the monkey 
business to recover the freight bill. The 
evening paper, radio and TV newscasts 
carried the story in this area, and wire 
services sent the news throughout the 
United States. Offering the monkeys for 
$45 apiece, TWA received requests by tele- 
phone, wire and letter from all parts of 
the country. A man from Jacksonville, 
Florida, sent a check to cover the cost 
of shipping one monkey by air. Doctors 
in Spokane, Washington and Marblehead, 
Massachusetts, wanted them. First bidder 
was the Kiddie Land amusement park in 
Kansas City, who wanted all eight of 
them. The monkeys were transferred from 
their Zoo boardinghouse to be viewed by 


the younger set of animal fanciers at the 
amusement park.” 


: Commercial Aircraft : 


United Air Lines has taken delivery 
of its first of 25 ordered DC-7s . . . Sabena 
has received her eighth DC-6B, giving the 
Belgian airline a total of 20 four-engined 
transports in service. Within the next 
couple of months Sabena will acquire two 
DC-6A_ cargoplanes. 


Vickers-Armstrongs reports that to 
date 91 Viscounts have been sold, the 
latest order representing three for Misrair 

os Devlet Hava Yollari (Turkish State 
Air Lines) has ordered seven Heron Series 
2 transports. 


Following the trend of the times, 
Mohawk Airlines has purchased a Sikorsky 
3-55 helicopter which it will place in oper- 
ation on part of its certificates routes in 
the early Summer. 


The exemption of the C-46 from re- 
certification requirements under the Trans- 
port Category of the Civil Air Regulations 
— been extended by the CAB to July 1, 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 


FOR THE 


Yale & Towne Manufacturing Com- 
pany: An electric fork truck which oper- 
ates easily in a seven-foot aisle and can 
pick up and deposit loads without strad- 
dling pallets or skids has been developed 
by the company. 

Called the Warehouser Extend-A-Load, 
the new truck has 2,000-pound capacity at 
24” load center. Capable of extremely 
short radius turns, it can reach out and 
pick up or deposit a load at any height 
from floor level to 126”. With fork spread 
adjustable from 12” to 2644”, the truck is 
versatile in that it can handle pallets and 
skids of various sizes and types. Loads are 
extended and retracted by a hydraulically 
powered pantograph device which is actu- 
ated by two double acting cylinders oper- 
ated by a conveniently located pushbutton 
control. Another feature is that the con- 
trols which are used to hoist, lower, con- 
trol direction of travel and accelerate the 
truck are grouped for one-hand operation, 
leaving the other hand free for steering. 
The truck is also equipped with a dead- 


man control which automatically cuts off , 


power and applies the brake when the op- 
erator leaves the truck for any reason. A 
tilt feature provides for an automatic back- 
ward tilt of 244 degrees insuring stability 
of load in transport. 


Harry J. Ferguson Company: A 
new, compact, power driven Y unit that 
eliminates clogging and jam ups on con- 
verging conveyor lines by keeping material 
moving has been unveiled. The unit con- 


sists of a power driven 90° roller conveyor 
curve and a five foot long, live straight 
roller conveyor section, both of which 
are chain driven by a single % hp gear- 
head motor through universal joints. Of- 
fering speeds up to 90 fpm, the Ferguson 
Power “Y” can be incorporated into all 
types of package conveyor lines, whether 
on the floor or suspended from the ceiling. 


The Raymond Corporation: Material 
from conveyor lines of varying heights is 
received to be packed and sent along to 
the shipping room on another conveyor. 
To solve the problem of providing an ad- 
justable table that could be turned and 
elevated to serve several conveyor lines, 
company engineers have designed a round 
top for their standard table. The top 
revolves freely or can be locked in a 
single position. A 16” range of height is 
provided, allowing the top to be fixed at 
any height between 28” and 44”. Capacity 
is 2,000 lbs. The table is portable but 
can be held in position by a floor lock. 
Hydraulic elevation and lowering is con- 
trolled by convenient foot pedals on the 
pump which is mounted on the base of 
the table, 


AMES P. EAMES’ Turbine and Jet- 

Propelled Aircraft Powerplants 
(Chartwell House, Inc.; 237 pages; 
$5.25) is an extremely adequate famil- 
iarization text which bridges the gap 
between the conventional reciprocat- 
ing engine and the gas turbine. In- 
cludes recently declassified secret ma- 
terial. Well illustrated . . . Frontiers 
of Man-Controlled Flight (University 
of California Press; 109 pages; $2.00) 
represents the proceedings of a sym- 
posium covering the engineering and 
medical aspects of flight. Eighteen 
papers in all appear between_ these 
covers ... Worlds in Space, by Martin 
Caidin (Henry Holt & Co.; 212 pages; 
$4.95) is an intelligent approach to the 
subject of rocket travel and how event- 
ually man will reach the other planets. 
The author keeps on even keel, refus- 
ing to go space-whacky as some en- 
thusiasts are wont to do. Caidin has 
done a creditable job. Excellent_photo- 
graphs and drawings by Fred L. Wolff. 

Don’t miss Aireraft Carrier, by J. 
Bryan, III (Ballantine Books; 205 
pages; 35¢). You'll live every vital 
minute of the carrier Yorktown and 
its crew. There are thrills aplenty 
with no false heroics or phony word- 
pictures. This is one of the better war 
books... It was inevitable that some- 
one would come up with a novel on 
the American volunteers who flew_for 
Israel in the Arab war. Harold Liv- 
ingston in his The Coasts of the Earth 
(Houghton Mifflin Company; 278 pages; 
$3.00) knew his subject first-hand and 
the result shows up commendably in 
the writing. A former USAF flyer in 
Europe and postwar TWA communica- 
tions superintendent, Livingston saw 
duty in Israel (after which he partici- 
pated in MATS’ Korea Airlift). The 
author’s characters are realistically 
portrayed in a setting so new to so 
many people. Good reading ... And 
here’s another kind of air novel— 
Flight, by Evelyn Eaton (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Company, Inc.; 246 pages; $3.00). 
An unusual story of an unusual flight 
during which “the reader’s premonition 
grows to certainty that Martia (the 
books’ central character) and the other 
passengers are on the ultimate journey, 
that they are in fact dead.” 

What is it like to spend 10% months 
behind the enemy lines during the 
five-sided war in Yugoslavia? You'll 
like Major James M. Inks’ factual 
story of a Liberator forced down in 
Yugoslavia, related in diary-form in 
his Eight Bailed Out (W. W. Norton & 
Co., Ine.; 222 pages; $3.00) . - 
America they speak of the Old West; in 
Thomas S. Arbuthnot’s African Hunt 


fore refrigerated trailers and scout 
planes became part of the super-safari. 
Those were the days when a big-game 
hunter understood the ful] sense of the 
word excitement. This is the story of 
the original safari—and a good story 
it is . .. Talking about adventure, 
here it is in another form—the story 
of Jule Mannix’s “marriage to a small 
menagerie,” as delightfully written in 
her Adventure Happy (Simon & Schus- 
ter; 276 pages; $3.95. The author, a 
former actress, gave up treading the 
boards so that she could join her groom 
on a hunting trip to Mexico. And here's 
the story of that trip and its result. 

We heartily recommend David and 
Marian Greenberg's The Shopping Guide 
to Europe (Harper & Bros.; 30v pages; 
$3.50). What the traveler needs so 
badly—what and where to buy in the 
16 free countries of Europe. Every- 
thing from tipping to how to _ save 
money on hotel bills... The 1954 Money 
Converter and Tipping Guide for Euro- 
pean Travel (Dover Publications, Inc.; 
128 pages; 50¢) is just that, neatly in- 
dexed, and prepared in vestpocket size 
... The new Berlitz Travelers Phrase 
Books and Pocket Dictionary, in Span- 
ish, Italian, French, and German _ re- 
spectively (Grosset & Dunlap; $1.00 
each) are attraetively designed in spiral- 
ring binders and vestpocket size. All the 
phrases the traveler needs abroad—at 
the hotel, while shopping, doing the 
town, making friends, etc. 
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Custom House Guide 


NEW 1954 EDITION 


HE only single publication containing all the latest tariff 
Recuccee covering all trade agreements, including 
GATT ... plus revised, up-to-date Customs Regulations, 
reflecting the Customs Simplification Act of 1953... 
Alphabetical Commodity Index of 30,000 commodities 
... Internal Revenue Import Taxes . . . Port Sections giving 
important information on all United States Ports, in addi- 
tion to Canada and the Philippines . . . and General 
Information required daily by the foreign trader. 


This 1,652 page "bible of foreign trade" is now in its 
92nd year of publication . . . a must in every part of the 
world, 


$25 per copy, plus postage. This includes a year's sub- 
scription to the monthly supplement, AMERICAN IMPORT 
& EXPORT BULLETIN. 


Custom House Guide 


STATION P, CUSTOM HOUSE, NEW YORK 4, N. 
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ALONG THE wWAY...oF FWA 


TASTES THE SAME 


...anywhere in the world 
(thanks to TWA) 


TWAS TWICE-DAILY * COAST-TO-COAST ROUND-TRIP 
ALL-CARGO SkY MERCHANT FLIGHTS ENABLE 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH IN ST. LOUIS TO HAVE PERISH- 

ABLE BREWERS’ LIQUID YEAST ARRIVE AT NEWARK 
AND LOS ANGELES BREWERIES SAME DAY 
SHIPPED. ALL OF THEIR BREWERIES CAN 
USE SAME STRAIN OF YEAST AT ALL TIMES, 
INSURING THAT "BUD" TASTES THE SAME 
EVERYWHERE IN THE WORLD. TWA SERVICE 
on MAKES TIME IN TRANSIT A MATTER OF HOURS. 
Sepp, GET RATES ON YOUR OWN SPECIFIC COMMODITY. 
CALL TWA. ASK FOR CARGO CONSULTANT, 
* EXCEPT SAT/SUN. 


[ips IN LONDON Hosprrac 


2 < 
Bot GET ORANGE-JUICE 
, 


bo TREAT VIA TWA TRANS- 


C7 jo ee 
| af (2 ~~ ATLANTIC SHIPMENT BOTH MADE WITH LEATHERS 
OF WELCOME GIFT SHIPPED VIA TWA AIR CARGO 


—— [FT ORANGES From FROM BOSTON TO MILAN, 4_ 


CALIFORNIA SUNKIST ¥ 
ITALIAN MFR. SHIPS FINISHED ., , 
; if E 
GROWERS. REGULARLY SCHEDULED ITEMS BACK TO US. MARKETS 


ALL-CARGO FLIGHT LEAVES N.Y. TUESDAY... 
ARRIVES LONDON WEDNESDAY... RETURNS SAME WAY. MORE AND MORE IN- | 
THURSDAY. ANOTHER TWA FLIGHT ALSO DUSTRIES NOW USE TWAS DOMES- 
MAKES ROUND TRIP DIRECT TO PARIS EVERY —- TIC AND TRANSATLANTIC ALL-CARGO 
WEEKEND. SPEEDPAK CONNECTIONS FLIGHTS ON ROUTINE BASIS. SAVES 
TO POINTS BEYOND. TIME AND MONEY. PHONE TWA FOR 

DETAILS ANY TIME. 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES __ 


USA EVROPE AFRICA ASIA 


AITWA Flights carty Air Mail TF WA 
and- in USA-Ait Express—t 
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